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Preface to the Digital Edition 


Established in 1964, the University of 
Nevada Oral History Program (UNOHP) 
explores the remembered past through 
rigorous oral history interviewing, creating a 
record for present and future researchers. The 
programs collection of primary source oral 
histories is an important body of information 
about significant events, people, places, 
and activities in twentieth and twenty-first 
century Nevada and the West. 

The UNOHP wishes to make the 
information in its oral histories accessible 
to a broad range of patrons. To achieve 
this goal, its transcripts must speak with 
an intelligible voice. However, no type font 
contains symbols for physical gestures and 
vocal modulations which are integral parts 
of verbal communication. When human 
speech is represented in print, stripped of 
these signals, the result can be a morass of 
seemingly tangled syntax and incomplete 
sentences—totally verbatim transcripts 
sometimes verge on incoherence. Therefore, 
this transcript has been lightly edited. 


While taking great pains not to alter 
meaning in any way, the editor may have 
removed false starts, redundancies, and the 
“uhs,” “ahs,” and other noises with which 
speech is often liberally sprinkled; compressed 
some passages which, in unaltered form, 
misrepresent the chroniclers meaning; and 
relocated some material to place information 
in its intended context. Laughter is represented 
with [laughter] at the end of a sentence in 
which it occurs, and ellipses are used to 
indicate that a statement has been interrupted 
or is incomplete.. .or that there is a pause for 
dramatic effect. 

As with all of our oral histories, while 
we can vouch for the authenticity of the 
interviews in the UNOHP collection, we 
advise readers to keep in mind that these are 
remembered pasts, and we do not claim that 
the recollections are entirely free of error. 
We can state, however, that the transcripts 
accurately reflect the oral history recordings 
on which they were based. Accordingly, each 
transcript should be approached with the 
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same prudence that the intelligent reader 
exercises when consulting government 
records, newspaper accounts, diaries, and 
other sources of historical information. 
All statements made here constitute the 
remembrance or opinions of the individuals 
who were interviewed, and not the opinions 
of the UNOHP. 

In order to standardize the design of all 
UNOHP transcripts for the online database, 
most have been reformatted, a process that 
was completed in 2012. This document may 
therefore differ in appearance and pagination 
from earlier printed versions. Rather than 
compile entirely new indexes for each volume, 
the UNOHP has made each transcript fully 
searchable electronically. If a previous version 
of this volume existed, its original index has 
been appended to this document for reference 
only. A link to the entire catalog can be found 
online at http://oralhistory.unr.edu/. 

For more information on the UNOHP 
or any of its publications, please contact the 
University of Nevada Oral History Program at 
Mail Stop 0324, University of Nevada, Reno, 
NV, 89557-0324 or by calling 775/784-6932. 

Alicia Barber 
Director, UNOHP 
July 2012 



Introduction 


Bill (Judge) Vernon has been a most 
delightful person to interview. We both 
enjoyed the taping sessions that were 
conducted between March and May, 1979. 
Bill is a historian and has a collection of 
clippings, photos, records, etc. He is anxious 
to help record early Tahoe City history, in 
which he played a very active role. 

Bill, who is 96 at the time of the 
recordings, has a memory that many a 
younger person could envy. Dates have 
been verified when possible. Bill has 
generously shared his time and talents 
with his chosen community. He has seen 
Tahoe City change from a few buildings, 
with water piped from springs on the hill, 
to the bustling present resort area with 
water, sewer and electric utilities, in which 
he provided a major role. 

His first job was playing his coronet on 
the pier and bellboy at the Tahoe Tavern 
in 1906. In 1980, at the age of 97, he is 
still promoting community projects and 
has unselfishly devoted his time to the 
betterment of Tahoe City. 


The transcribed copy was read to Mr. 
Vernon, who made a few corrections. He was 
unable to read the copy himself, because of 
failing eyesight. Most of his interview was 
related in chronological order. His memory 
of dates, events and many direct quotations 
of conversations—some dating as far back as 
seventy years—is remarkable. 

We both hope to make this a contribution 
to the history of Lake Tahoe and Tahoe City. 

The Oral History Project of the University 
of Nevada, Reno, Library preserves the past 
and present for future research by recording 
the reminiscences of persons who have figured 
prominently in the development of Nevada 
and the West. Scripts resulting from interview 
are deposited in the Special Collections 
department of the University Libraries at Reno 
and Las Vegas. Mr. Vernon has generously 
assigned his literary rights in the oral history 
to the University of Nevada, Reno, and has 
designated his script as open for Research. 

Ann Tiller, March, 1980 
University of Nevada, Reno 
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Early Life 


Ann Tiller: You were born in 1884? 

C. W. “Judge” Vernon: Yeah, in Iowa, 
Jones County. I grew up in Lake Elsinore. My 
folks came to Lake Elsinore when I was two 
years old. I don’t remember anything earlier 
than my teens. I remembered where we lived, 
but then we moved — but then that’s not so 
important. I remember going to school at 
the head of the lake — I can’t think; I was 
going to tell you the name — that was in Lake 
Elsinore. My father in Iowa was the son of a 
farmer and farmed. When he came to Lake 
Elsinore, being a farmer, he hied on 160 acres 
back in the hills near Elsinore on the south 
side, and we built a home. We planted trees 
and so forth, fruit trees; and my father, being 
a farmer, he proved up on it. But he gave it up. 

The first business, as I remember, was 
a pool hall right in town. He homesteaded, 
he had to live on the farm six months of the 
year. That was the summertime. That’s part of 
proving up on the land. My father was a pretty 
good carpenter, so he decided to start a pool 
hall as a business. And he ran the pool hall. I 


don’t remember how long, and he decided to 
go into a different kind of business. 

Across the street from the pool hall he 
built a two-story building, with apartments 
for us to live upstairs. He built an oven for 
a bakery in the back. In the building was a 
restaurant and a confectionery, and I took 
care of the confectionery. 

I soon realized that my father wasn’t able 
to keep his accounts. He had trouble keeping 
his accounts. He bought in so many different 
places, so I decided to go to Riverside and go 
to Hughes Business College and continue my 
education that I hadn’t finished in Elsinore 
grade schools. I wanted to be a bookkeeper 
and a stenographer, and I went to Riverside 
and graduated from there. But I never went 
back to Elsinore for that work. 

Then, when I was in Elsinore, we had a 
little band. I was a musician, so when I was 
in Riverside, I joined the YMCA band. I had 
four instruments. I played the coronet in the 
band there, and I led the band for San Jacinto 
in the 1908 Fourth of July celebration. We 
played for a parade and for a dance at night 
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in San Jacinto. I decided to go to Riverside in 
the fall, which I did. 

First I started on the violin; and then this 
band came up, and I bought the coronet, and 
then I bought a mandolin and a guitar and 
took lessons to play the tunes. I played the 
mandolin for parties, but my coronet was 
my principal instrument. I had been to Long 
Beach when Souza played a concert; and his 
coronet soloist was outstanding, and I wanted 
to become as good as he was. I wanted to play 
triple-tongue solos, which I did finally. 
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Tahoe Tavern 


One night in rehearsal there was a 
bandleader, Gustave Hilverkus. He was 
a German. He was directing this band in 
Riverside, and in Elsinore he was directing 
our band, until we ran out of funds to pay 
him anymore. Well, one night in rehearsal he 
says, “They want a small band at Lake Tahoe 
Tavern to play out on the pier an hour at night, 
and we need five bandsmen.” He says, “There’s 
not much in it — there’s only a dollar for each 
night — but you’ll have to work at something 
else.” Well, I was one that held up my hand. We 
all went to the Tahoe Tavern in 1909 — June, 
1909 — and we did our job every night on the 
pier. Most of us worked as bellmen. 

The people at Tahoe Tavern came from 
everyplace, around the world, in fact. It was 
a famous hotel. It was a big hotel, and it was 
just in summer. 

The man that had been our instructor in 
Elsinore was in Riverside with this band. We 
all went to Tahoe Tavern and did the job in 
1909, and they asked us to come back the next 
year. So we did in 1909, 1910, and 1911. We 
played at Tahoe Tavern on the pier. 


That was where in 19091 met Miss Joslin, 
who became my wife in 1911. When she first 
came, she got off the train and walked around 
the Lake. She said she was in awe. She had 
read about it in school but couldn’t imagine 
how large it was. She didn’t come up to Tahoe 
Tavern then; but I proposed to her in 1910 in 
Los Angeles, and she said she would marry 
me. 

She didn’t come to the Tavern in 1911. She 
didn’t like the head laundress, an Irishwoman, 
who was her boss at the Tavern. She had 
talked back to her. She said, “Ethel, I didn’t 
think you had it in you.” She didn’t come back. 

She did come up especially for our 
wedding, and we were married in Truckee on 
October 6, 1911. We had a wedding picture 
taken. Well, we came up to Tahoe Tavern. It 
was closed, but the help was there, and we 
ate breakfast with the help. We came on the 
Narrow Gauge Train that ran to the Tahoe 
Tavern from Truckee. 
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I had an idea of a honeymoon around 
Lake Tahoe. I proposed it to my wife, and she 
said it was fine. And I’ll tell you, she loved it! 
It was the trip around the Lake that inspired 
her to write. 

Did she hike before she came to Lake Tahoe 
and love the outdoors ? 

She hadn’t hiked too much, but she 
hiked the trails in the summers after we were 
married. She loved the mountains and high 
trails. In the high places she said she felt the 
presence of God. 

We went over to the Tahoe Inn. A fellow 
named Wert Tong owned and operated the 
Tahoe Inn. I’ll tell you about him. He had 
two pictures on a card which he would show 
and ask, “Which one is Wert?” — that was a 
joke. Wert Tong carried a business card with 
his picture and a picture of a Chinaman on 
the same side. He would show the picture to 
people and say, “Which one is the Chinaman?” 

Well, anyway, I asked him if I could 
borrow a camping outfit. He said, “Sure.” I 


went to the Bliss — Duane Bliss, of the Tahoe 
Tavern — and borrowed a double-oared 
rowboat. We stopped at the shore on the pier 
which stands yet down on the commons, and 
we carried our groceries and our bedding. 
Wert Tong said, “You had better take along 
a 30-30 rifle. You might see something you 
want to shoot at.” And we did. 

So on the 10th, we pulled away with a 
set of oars, and my wife tried her oars to see 
if she could use them in an emergency. So 
we started north, around Dollar Point. Our 
second camp was in Incline, on the beach. 
There was no Incline there then. There was a 
heavy wind that night and filled our boat with 
water. It was up on shore, but safe. 

And incidentally, one day before we 
got to Incline, there was a little lamb came 
walking down our way. I told my wife, “The 
coyotes will get that little feller tonight.” The 
sheepherders had gone out with the rest of the 
sheep and this little lamb somehow got left. 
So I shot him, and we dressed him, and we 
had mutton for quite awhile. Then we went 
on to Incline. 
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Next day we hiked way in the back 
country which is now ski country Saw the 
log cabins where the lumbermill was. It was 
a lumber business, you know. They have that 
big wheel up there they want to get down. 

Did you see the wheel? 

No, we didn’t see the wheel. That’s a climb 
up there. We didn’t know about it at that time. 

We started around the Lake to Glenbrook. 
There was a caretaker at Glenbrook. We sent 
in by the Captain for groceries on the boat. 
We had several camps. The next stop was the 
Upper Truckee, where we slept in what had 
been a tenthouse — tents the fishermen had 
put up there. 

Were there any people at the South Shore? 

No, people had gone out. People were out 
in October. There was a caretaker. We found 
odds and ends at fishermen’s campsites down 
along the way. 

Before we got to Glenbrook, we camped 
on a little peninsula and a band of ducks flew 
in and landed in the harbor. I thought if I shot 
with the rifle, I might get one. I was surprised 
to find I shot three of them, shot them through 
the neck, and we had duck for dinner. Then 
we went on. 

At the state line, there was nothing. 
We stopped at Conelley’s Bijou, they called 
it. Bijou is still the name. We slept at a 
fisherman’s camp. The Indians were having a 
war dance. A man came along and told us the 
Indians were scaring the fish up the creek. We 
went up and watched them. The Indians were 
pounding the water to scare the fish, and the 
men hid in the grass. The women put the fish 
in their skirts; then they salted them down to 
take to Nevada. We caught a mess of fish for 
breakfast and went on. The Paiutes were on 


the south end of the Lake, and the Washoe 
on the north. 

And then at Tallac — Tallac was a famous 
resort — we started to camp. The caretaker, 
he was a captain, Captain Joe Pomin. He was 
a captain of some of the smaller steamboats. 
He says, “Folks, it’s going to rain tonight, so 
you had better sleep in one of those cabins. 
There is a fireplace in there.” And we did, and 
it did — it poured down. 

The next day was a nice day, and I told my 
wife, “I want to go to Fallen Leaf Lake. We’re 
going to wind up home pretty soon and I want 
to do a little washing.” So I went to Fallen Leaf 
Lake and the little resort just above it where 
they had a coyote penned up. I hiked in by 
myself. Then the next day we both went. 

Then we came on to Emerald Bay and 
saw the grave — what is his name? Captain 
Richard Barter, the fellow that lived on the 
island there started to dig a grave out of a rock. 
He stayed there for years. But we could see he 
could never cut a grave out of that rock with 
a chisel. That was the idea. But we learned 
that he had drowned. He had sent for a stove 
for his camp, and it came into Salter’s Resort, 
which is on the shore. They advised him not 
to take the stove out to the island. It was too 
rough. “Aw, I’ve got to have that stove.” And 
he capsized, and they never found him or 
that stove. 

Well, from then on we had one more camp 
at McKinney’s, and then home on the 28th 
day of October. The honeymoon was finished 
around Lake Tahoe. 

We took the little train, which was still 
running to Truckee, and the S.P. to Los 
Angeles, where my wife had relatives; and my 
father and my sister, Nora, lived there. 

My father had sold his store and had 
bought a store in Los Angeles down in the 
suburbs. So we stayed with my father and 
my sister, Nora; and Ethel saw her relatives. 
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We had a wedding picture taken there that 
I showed you. We went on to Elsinore, my 
old home, and then to Riverside, where we 
made our home. I went to work as a bellman 
— I get mixed up, I’ve got so much to do — I 
went to work as a bookkeeper. I took a job as 
bookkeeper at the Mission Inn. But anyway, 
we built our home in Riverside, and both 
daughters were born there. 
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But in 1915, this professor said, “There 
is a job for you at Tahoe Tavern again. They 
want a drummer.” And the manager at the 
Tahoe Inn had suggested to him that Mr. 
Vernon take up drums. “We need rhythm in 
our dancing.” I had taken up trap drums; so 
in 1915, we came back. 

Florence was just a baby. We camped 
over what is now the Villa...what is it now?... 
Rustling Pines. We camped there in a tent, and 
I went over every night to play trap drums for 
the dance music. 

In ’21,1 came back and met the manager 
Out walking around. I didn’t have any job; 
and he said, “What are you doing up here? 
Where’s your drums?” I said, “In Riverside.” 
“Well send for them,” he said; “our guests say 
there’s no rhythm in our dance band.” Well, I 
had left them so I could send for them and I 
did. And I played trap drums for the dancing, 
instead of the coronet I played before at 
Tahoe Tavern. 

At that time do you remember any famous 
people or interesting visitors?) 


I remember one man — I can’t think of 
his name now. Re started the first subdivision. 
He and his wife stayed there. Henry Droste 
and Major Arthur Crist started the first 
subdivision. 

What did your wife do there while you were 
working at the Tavern? Was she at home? 

Well, when I first worked there, she was 
working in the laundry. And she didn’t come 
back in T1. She had Florence the baby. Every 
night she would walk over there with Florence 
in a little cart, through those woods, and 
when it was over, walk back through those 
woods. I wouldn’t let her do it nowadays. Well 
anyway.. 

You were out on the pier still? 

Yes, it was a night promenade. People in 
the summer liked to walk out on the pier. 
That’s the reason we played on the end of it 
under a shelter, the freight house. Oh yeah, 
people walked up and down that pier. They 
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didn’t dress up for that particularly. People 
dressed pretty good at the Tavern though. It 
was a very popular place. 

Well, I went back to Riverside. I went 
in to selling pianos and phonographs, and I 
followed my profession as a bookkeeper for 
awhile. 
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Then in 1923, we decided to go back 
to Lake Tahoe for a vacation. By that time, 
they were hiring ‘name’ bands at the Tahoe 
Tavern, so I was there just for vacation. It was 
the last of October when people were getting 
Out, and the Tavern was closed, and people 
were leaving for the winter, for it was only a 
summer resort. 

So we started to pack our camp outfit with 
the two little girls, and my wife says, “I would 
like to see the snow. I would like to stay at 
Tahoe for a winter and see what snow is like.” 
(Because she was born in Missouri.) So I said, 
“Well, we can’t camp in the winter. I’ll have to 
get a job. There’s no place to rent. The Tahoe 
Inn closes part of the winter.” 

Well, I was fortunate. I knew a contractor 
who liked to come to the dances and he was 
building a summer home for John Drum near 
Meek’s Bay. And he said, “Come and work for 
me till the snow flies. I need to have someone 
stay with my equipment when winter comes, 
and I’m sure Mr. Drum would want to have 
a caretaker.” So I took the job, and we moved 
into a tenthouse in Meek’s Bay. It was cold, 


and there was an early snowstorm where we 
were staying; and we finally moved into the 
home that the owner had built. It was a nice 
home. We did experience a little snowstorm 
before we quit work. 

Well, to get our mail, a small steamer 
named Nevada went around the lake three 
times a week and distributed mail at various 
post offices that were open all winter by 
the caretakers — on the Nevada shore — 
Glenbrook, Nevada. Next was Brockway, Hot 
Springs, then Tahoe Vista before Tahoe City. 
There was a caretaker at Meek’s Bay. We were 
between Meek’s Bay and Sugar Pine Point. 

Well, we walked three miles to McKinney’s 
— all of us — Lillian and Florence, too. We 
got her a pair of small skis. We walked to 
McKinney’s for our mail three times a week. 
That was kind of a lark, walking on skis three 
times a week — some place to go. 

But in ’26, they didn’t send any teacher 
back from Eldorado County to Tahoma, 
where they had been sending a teacher where 
Florence had to go to school. So, there was 
nothing to do but to move in town, move my 
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wife and two girls in town. I rented the former 
Bob Watson home across the street from here. 
It was vacant at the time. Since ’23, Eldorado 
had sent a teacher to Tahoma, which is in 
Eldorado County. 

Did they go to the little schoolhouse that is 
still there? 

Yeah! I don’t know just where it is, but 
Florence knows where it is. That’s where they 
went to school. 

So we moved into town for the summer 
school. School was only in the summertime. 
And so, the next year they still didn’t have any 
teacher. So I told Mrs. Drum, “I don’t like it 
‘batching’ out here alone with my wife and 
little girls in Tahoe City, so I’ll have to leave.” 
Well, she said, “All right.” 

So the first of the year in 1927,1 moved 
into Tahoe City. I stayed there (Meek’s Bay) 
for four years up to 1927 — ’23 to ’27. There 
was a caretaker where we got our mail, and 
also a caretaker at Meek’s Bay about a mile 
from us. We were through with Tahoe Tavern 
in ’21. That was the last year we were at Tahoe 
Tavern. 

Did you come into Tahoe City from the Drum’s 
in the winter? 

We were so far away — we stocked up 
on groceries for the winter, all the things 
we could get.But once in awhile my brother, 
who had got the job at Meek’s Bay, would 
bring them in by motorboat. And when the 
weather was good, we would come in town 
and buy fresh milk and fresh bread. But that 
would only happen a couple of times in the 
winter. We bought enough groceries to last 
us through — cases of canned milk, lots of 
sugar, potatoes, etc. 


What did you do for entertainment in the 
evenings? 

I don’t remember what we did. We got a 
radio when the first ones came out. My wife’s 
brother came up, and he brought some kind 
of a radio, and we played that. We could get 
Los Angeles. 

What kind of light did you have, oil lamps? 

We had battery sets until ’26. And in ’26, 
Sierra Pacific Power Company brought power 
here; and around the Lake in Meek’s Bay, we 
had battery sets. They had a different kind 
of globed remember in ’26 the Drum’s had 
a great big plant — a power plant — and I 
had to watch it. And they had an organ. And 
I might add, when they played the organ, it 
would upset her (Mrs. Drum) if it wouldn’t 
play. They had guests come and play. 

But in ’26, they got the power around; and 
I remember distinctly of changing globes for a 
new type of bulb for a different kind of power. 
They had a caretaker at Chamber’s. Chamber’s 
now is Chamber’s landing, they call it. Well, 
we went three times a week. We’d ski down 
there for our mail. 
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In ’27, we moved into town. And Bennie’s 
Inn (it’s gone now) , Bill and Benny Mehew 
— we had met them in the summers at Tahoe 
Tavern — would come over. We used to work 
nights, you know. They sold ice cream, and 
we would go by for ice cream in the summer. 
They wanted to go out there (away from Tahoe 
City). They had never been for the winter, and 
they wanted to go out there. And they said, 
“We’d like for you to run our place.” 

So we leased it, took an inventory of 
the stock, and the summer of 1928, we ran 
Benny’s Inn.It’s gone now. They had rooms for 
rent and a restaurant, small restaurant, and a 
confectionery, ice cream, etc. That’s how we 
got acquainted with them. 

In the fall of 1928,1 bought a lot in what 
was called the Bittencourt Tract. I wanted 
to move my wife here and wanted to build a 
home. So in the spring of’28,1 started to build 
a home to house my family, and I finished it. 
We camped up thereon the site where I was 
going to build until we could get in it. And 
I remember distinctly I let the carpenter go, 


and I put down the floor in the living room 
by myself; and we lived there. 

There was the Tahoe Inn there then, 
now Victoria Station. There was Atherton’s 
Grocery close to it, which is gone now. It 
burned down. And there was a lumberyard; 
there’s always been a lumberyard. Tahoe City 
was named in 1863. 

I bought a Ford while I was caretaker. 
I came up here in ’21 in a Ford and in ’23. 
The first time I came on the train. I had a 
Ford Model T when they first came out. In 
’23, we came back in a Ford and came over 
Donner Summit. You put your cars away 
in the winter in those days. We didn’t have 
snowplows. Until, beginning in the early ’30’s, 
they were experimenting with snowplows on 
the Donner Summit. The Auburn Ski Club 
had ski facilities up this way. 

We didn’t go out of town. We just stayed 
here; we stayed put. Horses? That’s all there 
was here. Horses for the wagons. Oh yeah! 

There were sailboats on Lake Tahoe. The 
Saga of Lake Tahoe tells about it. The first 
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sailboat on the lake was brought in with a crew 
to harvest wild hay and hand bale it where 
the dam is now and haul it around to the 
horses and mule teams that were harvesting 
the timber. There was always horses. This was 
a stage stop. I’ve got a picture of the Tahoe 
Commons in the stage stop days. 

Where did the stage stop? 

In front of the Bellview Hotel. I don’t have 
that history; that was a way back. 

Gourmet Chalet has a plaque saying it 
was the site of the Bellview Hotel that burned 
down in 1895. It’s in front of what was Henry’s 
Garage. 

Yes, there was a lot of horses. The Tahoe 
Tavern had a lot of horses for the guests to 
ride into the back country. And there were 
two concessions with horses, two stables in 
Tahoe City. 

The Tahoe Tavern kept their horses’ 
saddles and harnesses in one of the stables. 
Two winters we had the horses and sleighs to 
get to the ski jump and toboggan slide, which 
is now Granlibakken — just two winters. 

The tavern, in 1926, decided to go into 
winter business. They engaged a man named 
Ogden, from Ogden, Utah, to bring his 
one-horse and six-horse sleighs in to bring 
the people from the Tavern to what is now 
Granlibakken. They had plumes on their 
heads and sleighbells and everything. It was 
a joy to see people from San Francisco come 
up in 1932 to the National Ski Tournament 
and ride those sleighs to the ski hills. 

Then came the automobile and better 
roads, and the horses didn’t play such an 
important part. But we do have saddle horses, 
because people do love to ride the high trails. 

In ’31, we-started the souvenir shop in 
front of an open-air dance hall. In ’32, we 
moved up to the former Bob Watson home 


beside the present log cabin that he built 
for his son and his wife, Stella, as a wedding 
present. It was built in 1908. We heard there 
was a wedding; we serenaded them in the 
spring of 1909. 

We lived in the house on the Bittencourt 
Tract, the first subdivision in Tahoe City, until 
I purchased the site of a barn where they kept 
the horses and built a financial building with 
living quarters upstairs, just like it is now, in 
’47-’48. And we moved the souvenir shop over 
here. I went into the photofinishing business 
in the home and delivered the finished photos 
by the next noon; and we had a lot of business. 

We looked into a bellows (camera) . We 
looked in there to see the picture, and we 
could focus there. I could take them on the 
jump with the speed it had. It was a press 
camera, Graphlex, 4x5. 
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Olympic Tryouts 


In the fall of 1929, our Lake Tahoe Ski 
Club was formed. I went to Reno to buy this 
camera, a special camera. The Tavern failed 
in their effort to keep open in the winter. The 
manager of the Tahoe Tavern called up from 
San Francisco, and he said, “I need a meeting 
with the Tahoe City people, and it’s urgent.” So 
I canvassed the people and called him back, 
and we said we were ready for him. The first 
thing he said was, “Were not going to try to 
keep open for the winter anymore. It’s too 
expensive. But the Lake Tahoe Ski Club has 
been formed, and we have been granted the 
National Ski Tournament — first ever held in 
the West — and the literature is Out for Lake 
Tahoe, and it should be held here.” 

They called it the Olympic Tryouts, 
unofficially, and they built a ski jump. We had 
ski jumpers from around the world. And the 
funny thing was about it, the people from San 
Francisco enjoyed getting on the sleighs and 
riding over there. It was February 28th and 
29thremember that’s late in the winter here — 
but they knew we would get a snow we could 
depend on in February. And sometime about 
a week before the 28th, it began snowing; 


and it’s a good thing, because we didn’t have 
enough snow for a ski jump tournament. It 
started to snow, and the man with the sleighs 
and the horses kept them here until the Ski 
Championship. 

The California Ski Club was formed. 
Wendell Robie, who had organized the 
Auburn Ski Club, came up; and he told us, 
“I’m trying to organize the California Ski 
Association, and if we do it, we will hold our 
California Ski Association first tournament 
on your ski hill.” So in ’31, we held the first 
California Ski Association tournament; and 
in ’32, we were ready for the National. And we 
wrote and told them — the national officials 
— “Your tournament is set up for here, and 
we’re organized, and we are going to hold it.” 
And we did. 

And the funny thing about it, on the 
morning of the 28th, it was still snowing, 
snowing hard. And the people got in the 
sleighs (it was still snowing) , and we went 
up there. In the National, there is a torch they 
carry; and when he reaches the judges’ stand, 
he turns this off. Just before he reached the 
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judges’ stand, it stopped snowing, just like we 
chopped it off. And the funny thing was — we 
had this ski jumper from Russia who said, “Oh, 
you make it the way you want it., eh?” And we 
went through all the events, clear to the end, 
without any interruption! I reported the ski 
jumping for the Tahoe City tryouts. I went to 
see the 1960 Olympics to see the ski jumping. 

It was so hard on us for the Nationals. 
The judges were local people, and they never 
announced anything when it was done. They 
had a banquet that night, and the judges had 
to get together before the banquet to decide 
the winners. At the banquet dinner at night, 
they announced who was the winner, and 
our mail had gone Out. They had the banquet 
at the old Inn. The mail had gone out that 
afternoon and to get our story in the next day, 
we had to write it and drive to Truckee to get 
it in the late mail through Truckee. Oh, it was 
a job. You couldn’t telephone or wire. 

Our Ski Club moved out in ’37 from 
Granlibakken. There was no access and the 
sleighs were gone. No way to get in but to 
walk or ski in. We didn’t have equipment like 
a Cat, etc. They did years later. 

Squaw Valley invited our Ski Club to use 
their grounds, and I remember it so well. 
We had some upcoming jumpers, and the 
parents complained, “You are not keeping 
up ski jumping; they’ve not got a ski jump at 
Squaw Valley.” They hadn’t had the Olympics 
yet; but they went across the Lake at the “Y” 
at the southside of the Lake and built a ski 
jump. Our Ski Club didn’t break up, but they 
acquired some property. They acquired a lot 
of money off of some property. I forgot how 
the Ski Club got it, but they had the money 
to send the kids to the ski meets in various 
places. 

They called me one night; they were going 
to have a meeting — a banquet — and they 


made me a life member of the Ski Club for 
taking all their pictures. 

The Auburn Ski Club helped us. They had 
experience. We never put on a ski tournament 
before. We never even had a Ski Club until 
we organized one when Jack Matthews 
said the meet was going to be held here. So 
we organized in the fall of 1929, elected a 
president and all. Of course, we had a Ski Club 
for this tournament and all. It was the Lake 
Tahoe Ski Club. 

Several other ski clubs were organized 
in California. We had the best ski hill in the 
area. Even Los Angeles didn’t have a ski hill 
like we had; but they had a ski club in Los 
Angeles. Ski clubs began to organize all over 
the place. Auburn was the first one, then ours. 
Los Angeles wanted to participate in the ski 
jumps, but the lack of transportation was a 
problem. 

But when the Tavern started to open for 
winter, the S.R (Southern Pacific) laid broad 
gauge rails on the old narrow gauge from 
Truckee to Tahoe Tavern. And they agreed to 
keep up the service for the National (Olympic 
tryouts). 

I don’t know about the Auburn Ski Club. 
Two or three years ago I was invited to a 
banquet, and they were still operating; but 
you don’t read anything about it in the papers 
anymore. 

Well, I think — and I don’t have any 
dates — I think the Lake Tahoe Ski Club was 
finally abandoned because of poor access to 
our ski hill. We quit using the ski hill in 1937 
and moved to Squaw Valley and other places. 

Jack Matthews was the chef at the Tavern, 
and somehow or other he got in as manager; 
because he was acquainted with D.L. Bliss, 
who owned the Tahoe Tavern. He was a good 
manager. 

Will Rogers was here with a governors’ 
convention on the way to Sacramento, and 
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they stopped over night here. The Tavern 
thought it would be a joke to dedicate a tree 
to each one of the governors, and Will Rogers 
had a little tree. Well, he walked up to this tree 
and looked up at the tree and said, “Well, it’s a 
pretty small tree, but they say trees grow.” Of 
course, he got a big laugh. That’s about all he 
said, and he thanked them for it. Then he had 
the crash a year later in Alaska with his friend, 
Wiley Post, and he was killed with Wiley Post. 
And they draped his tree with black; and I 
got two pictures of it in the Sacramento Bee. 

They had a rodeo out on the meadow by 
Tahoe City every year. You know, before you 
get to Dollar Hill, the meadow there — that’s 
where they had it. They paraded from town to 
the rodeo grounds. Pat Henry led the parade 
for the rodeo. They had a lot of people in 
town and some good riders. One time there 
was a girl from Truckee who won, but I lost 
her name. You can lose so much history, you 
know. I took her picture. She won something 
in the girls’ events. They had the rodeo once 
a year. 

And in those days, deer hunters came 
up here. I’ve got a picture some place of the 
deer hanging out in front of the old Inn there. 
They displayed their kills at the Tahoe Inn. 
The town’s too big now to hang the deer out. 

It seems so interesting when you think 
back — the people, so much excitement! 
We’ve got some condominiums out there now 
where the rodeo was. 

They filmed the movie, “Rose Marie,” in 
1935,1 think. I was the only still photographer 
when they filmed “Rose Marie.” I went out 
there one morning with my camera; and a 
man called me over and said, “Do you have 
a permit here?” I said, “I want to take some 
pictures.” He said, “Don’t take any pictures 
until our publicity man gets here. He won’t 
be here until tomorrow.”Me asked me to 
put my camera in their office, and I did. The 


next day, the publicity man was there, and he 
talked to me, and he said, “OK.” So I took a 
lot of pictures that he approved. In fact, I took 
nearly all the pictures for “Rose Marie.” I sent 
them to the Associated Press. I never knew 
where they went. 

I Sent the picture of the “Snowman” (a tree 
covered with snow) to the Associated Press in 
Europe. There was a German here a year or 
two later, and he saw the picture on display 
somewhere. He saw it in Germany. It was an 
outstanding picture. 

The postmaster here who relieved 
Jeannette Watson worked for her in the 
summers as assistant. When she resigned, he 
took over, and the first thing he did was tell 
everyone at the window, “You are using the 
wrong return address. This post office isn’t 
Tahoe City — it’s Tahoe.” So I said, “Where 
can I write to Washington about this?” So he 
gave me the address of the Postal Department 
in Washington, and I wrote to them. And they 
wrote back with the question, “What’s the 
population of Tahoe City?” And I wrote back, 
“The population doesn’t make any difference. 
Carson City, a little burg over there, is called a 
city.” Sol went to the Rotary Club (which was 
organized), and their stationery said “Tahoe 
City;” and the Women’s Club’s said “Tahoe 
City.” I went to them, and I said, “Will you 
use your stationery and tell them why this 
is Tahoe City?” I gave them the address; and 
they did, The postmaster’s name was Oliver 
Carona. And in due time, they changed the 
name to Tahoe City. 
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The first people who built in Tahoe City 
got their domestic water from the springs on 
the side hill across the meadow. They had to 
dig a ditch across the meadow at least eighteen 
inches deep to prevent freezing. The water 
here freezes a foot deep, except running water. 

When I built in 1928, I had bought my 
lot in the first subdivision in Tahoe City. The 
realtors, Droste and Crist, promised water — 
running water— on the lot, because Tahoe 
Tavern had built and had running water 
that came from above our springs. But they 
abandoned it, because there wasn’t enough 
water for the size of the hotel; and they 
had gone to Antone Meadows where there 
was more water. So that water system was 
practically abandoned, except they furnished 
water to all of their employees’ boats and 
trains free of charge. So the realtors were 
going to give us water off of that, but it didn’t 
go through. Finally, we had word from the 
realtors that if we would pay for water pipes 
and another storage tank, a 12,000-gallon 
storage tank the size of the other two, that we 
could have free water. 


So Norman Hayfield went to all the 
property owners and asked them to give a 
percentage of the value of their lots so we 
could put the water pipes in and the storage 
tank. We did that. Then I had running water 
with the other two families that had built on 
the Bittencourt Tract. 

Well, that looked like everything was 
going along fine, and finally, Matt Green, 
who had bought up all the stock in the Tahoe 
Tavern and owned the water, asked me one 
day, “Do you know any reason why I should 
furnish all you people free water?” And I 
told him, “No, no reason.” He was a building 
contractor, and he was successful at it and 
bought all the stock in the Tavern. 

So that went on quite awhile, and we 
thought we were all settled; and one morning, 
we didn’t have any water — especially on the 
high places. Ernie Pomin, one of our directors 
who was working at the machine shop, says 
Matt Green had the stems sawed off of the 
inlets from the Antone Meadows. That day, 
Mr. Green called me up. I knew him quite 
well. He said, “If you can get some more pipe, 
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I have a pump down in the machine shop that 
pumps water to the reservoir. You can turn 
that pump around and pump water into your 
own system, and you may use it.” 

Well, I got Mr. Mayfield’s pickup and 
went to Hobart, out of Truckee. They had 
some four-inch pipe advertised for sale, and 
I bought enough pipe to connect over to our 
water system, which ended at the freight 
house right near the machine shop. And that 
was July the 3rd. We connected it up to use 
on any fires we might have on the 4th of July. 
They were allowed to shoot fireworks up here. 
The engineer s home down on the Commons 
had burned down the year before. 

Then we began to get bills of eighteen 
dollars; and we learned that Mr. Green had 
sold this water works that he had abandoned 
to four Tahoe City men — Mr. Droste, Carl 
Bechdolt, Sr., Major Crist and George Bliss. 
So I called a meeting in my home. And the 
property owners said, “Why should we pay for 
water? We have a lake, and we have water on 
the hill, and we’re not going to pay.” Eighteen 
dollars was pretty cheap a year in those days. 

So I held the meeting in my home, and 
some of the people from downtown came 
up there. One fellow got up. I told him the 
meeting was to try to get a reduction in the 
rate — that’s a joke, a reduction of the eighteen 
dollars a year! He said, “I brought an attorney, 
Mr. Chamberlain, with me; and he will tell you 
how to form a public utility district where the 
people will own it.”He owned some buildings 
down close to the Inn. (I forgot his name 
now.) I said to him, “Can you come back next 
week?” And he said, “Yes.” And I said, “There 
will be a meeting the same time next week.” 
And that meeting resulted in an election to 
form a public utility district. And that election 
carried strongly. 

In that election was included a board of 
directors that would serve. That was 1938 — 


December 28,1938. The directors were named 
in the election and went over so strong — 
except with the people that bought the water 
works. They, of course, didn’t go for it. Named 
in the election was me, Joe Henry and Ernie 
Pomin. Joe Henry had the garage here. Ernie 
Pomin worked for the Tavern company at 
the boat works in the machine shop. So we 
were elected. 

We had this meeting on April 11, 1939, 
the first board of directors meeting. As long 
as I had sponsored the election, they made me 
manager and treasurer. There was a recording 
secretary that would attend the meetings and 
report what business had been transacted. 
And we were able to get a recording secretary. 
But the corresponding secretary and the 
bookkeeper jobs — no one would take. 
Barbara Spitsen was keeping books for Mr. 
Mayfield; but when she looked at our books, 
she said they were corporation books. “I 
wouldn’t even attempt them.” So there was 
no one that applied for the correspondence 
secretary, which was necessary, so I told the 
members of the Board I graduated (before I 
came to Tahoe) as a bookkeeper and a typist, 
and I’ll serve until we can get someone. And 
we went from there. (Incidentally, it was 
20 years that I served at those two jobs for 
nothing.) 

The first official meeting of the three-man 
board of directors was held on April 11,1939. 

There was a bond election to put in the 
water system. I called a special meeting 
of directors on May 23, 1939, to consider 
bonding the district in the amount of 
$13,500.00 — the engineer’s figures for new 
water mains, a pump station and the purchase 
of Tahoe City Water Company holdings. 

Anyway, they gave us such a low interest 
rate that the realtors around here told me 
that was an excellent low interest rate. It was 
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so low, I didn’t lose any time. I got in my car, 
took my wife with me, and drove to Auburn, 
where I sold the bonds and put it in our bank, 
the Bank of California in Auburn. 

Well, that winds up the water; and the 
sewer is in the report. 

Just a minute — there is something I left 
out. The Tahoe Tavern put in the two-inch 
fire hydrant by the Big Pine Tree (a local 
landmark) and down by the post office. The 
Womens Club had bought five hundred feet 
of four-inch hose. So there was two sizes of 
hose at the Big Tree. 

When the Tahoe Inn started to burn down 
in 1934, George Bliss, who was our judge at 
that time, was the only one near when he 
heard the fire alarm. He unrolled the hose 
and rolled it down the street by himself and 
connected up each joint to the Inn that was 
burning. Someone turned the water on, and 
every joint leaked. So they had to turn off 
the water and go back to put the washers in 
the joints; and by that time, the Inn burned 
to the ground. 

In 1937 (you may correct that, I think 
it was in ’37), the mercantile store that was 
owned by several businessmen, General 
Mercantile, and the post office across the 
road from it, and the storage house, plus 
the Women’s Club one hundred foot up the 
shore, all burned down. We didn’t have a fire 
department yet, of course. There was a hose 
up the tree, if someone would go up and get it. 
They turned it on, and not a drop of water in 
it, and we wondered why. The next day, Matt 
Green, who owned the water system, told me, 
“I had the reservoir cleaned yesterday of all 
the trash in it; and I guess I forgot to turn the 
water back on.” We pulled fire hoses behind 
a painter truck. 

Well, finally we had water and sewer. And 
one good thing we had that didn’t cost as 
much was lights — street lights. In the early 


days, people coming downtown had to carry 
a candle or a lantern. There was one man who 
had lights, and that was Bert and Jeannette 
Watson. She was the postmistress and lived on 
Grove and the Highway. They had an electric 
motor that ran at night that made lights with 
a battery, a battery set. They were the only 
ones that had lights at night. When we got our 
water and sewer system, we put lights down 
the street, which the people began to enjoy. 

We were happy with everything we had, 
and we began to improve. We audited our 
books every year. Henry M. Strain and Son 
of Sacramento had furnished the books and 
were our auditors.And every year, our audit 
showed our report was good. “You’re doing 
well, and you’re improving. You pay your 
bills.” We went on through the years. 

I don’t just recall when I got more than 
fifty dollars a month, but I did get a little 
increase.When they put in the sewer, they 
gave me the best increase. That was about 
December in ’41. In ’53, they finished the 
sewer. I was happy with my work in Tahoe 
City, although a starvation salary. The early 
days, I worked with a pick on water lines. I 
said I would do it until someone came; and 
they didn’t get anyone else for 20 years. 

Our first concern about the country, in 
general, was December 7, 1941. Pearl Harbor 
was bombed in what they called a sneak 
attack from Japan. Well, it wasn’t long before 
we had a member of the Air Force up here, 
and he was looking for volunteers to form a 
day-and-night watch for airplanes. He told us 
they were looking for another sneak attack in 
California by the Japanese.If they are flying in 
and miss their target, they will fly back here. 
And in going out, they will drop their bombs 
any place they can, and it could be Tahoe City. 

So we formed a watch. They came to me 
(because someone told them to) and said, 
“Can you form an air-watch?” They told me 
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what the trouble was. Well, I had no trouble 
finding an air-watch, and we had an air- 
watch. We built a little shack down close to 
the Inn where we could sit at night with a 
stove and a little fuel; and I had no trouble 
getting volunteers for that air-watch.The 
only problem with this was once in awhile 
someone couldn’t make it, and once in awhile 
I had to take a shift by myself. But we went 
through it, and I forget the year. We felt it was 
over, and we quit the air-watch. Marie Henry 
lived in the garage that is now the Gourmet 
Chalet; and she was out and around the yard 
and the pumps all day, and she would report. 
But we never had any Japanese planes fly over 
(laughing) 

You said once that Sheriff Gunn heard of the 
air-watch and possible danger and came up 
and organized the Tahoe Rangers? 

“Yeah, they called them the Tahoe Rangers 
and deputized the men.” 

We collected scrap iron and saved 
newspapers, because scrap iron was necessary 
for ammunition, and newspapers were 
necessary for print, because we didn’t want 
the newspapers to run out of stories. And 
someone picked it up; I forget who. 

Now, let’s see. Is there anything I left 
out? After we had put in water and sewer on 
the Bittencourt Tract and down to the river, 
other developers came in and developed 
subdivisions.The first one was the Tahoe 
City Subdivision, adjoining on the north the 
Bittencourt Tract.Then comes Fairway Drive, 
which is the first street above town and on up 
towards the water tanks. Finally, they went 
clear over as far as the two churches and up 
to what became our ski hill at Granlibakken. 
So our three on the board of directors had 
provided water and sewer for the whole town 
over as far as the churches. 


In 1938, we had the biggest snow I can 
remember in Tahoe City. We were snowed 
in for ten days. Part of that time was without 
communications. Finally, one day when the 
steamer came in from circling the Lake and 
Nevada, the captain says, “Ifyou folks need some 
horsemeat, let me know. I’ll bring it over. They 
shot a horse at Glenbrook” Well, the story got 
out that we were out of food; and it got to some 
of our friends in San Francisco. And one day one 
of them called me up and said, “We are sending 
some food up by plane. Where can we drop it?” 

“Well,” I says, “the only place you can drop 
it is on the golf course in the town. When are 
you coming?” 

“Well, sometime in the afternoon.” 

“Well,” I said, “if you get here after dark, 
we’ll have a fire going in the middle of the 
golf course. You can drop it any place around 
the middle.” 

Well, we built a fire. We got some crates 
and things and built a fire in the middle of the 
golf course. And of course, we went around 
the fire, and the plane came it. We saw it circle, 
but we didn’t see anything drop. Of course, 
it was dark. The next morning the five of us 
went out. We knew that where there was a hole 
in the snow, there would be a boa; and sure 
enough, there were several potholes. There is 
a picture of it in the Big Tree Restaurant by 
the telephone. 

So Daniel Brogell, who had the last mail 
contract for a boat around the Lake, led the 
party finding the holes; and we picked up 
boxes and boxes — each one containing 
meat or vegetables — and we brought them 
downtown and distributed them around as 
well as we could. We knew a caretaker out 
at the Dollar home, so Harry Johansen and 
a friend of his got a boat and carried some 
things out to him. 

After it was all over, we learned of a 
store just around the bend going to Truckee; 
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and they didn’t have fresh milk, but they 
had plenty of vegetables. In fact, we weren’t 
actually short. They got the story in San 
Francisco that we were eating horsemeat, and 
we were not eating horsemeat. We didn’t have 
fresh meat, but we had some vegetables. We 
had bought out the store here. 

When George Bliss died, was that when you 
first were Justice of the Peace? 

Yes, his wife, Evelyn Bliss took his place, 
ran it, and was up for reelection. Evelyn was 
appointed for something over a year then. 
I think in 1944, I went as a write-in and 
won over two other candidates. In ’47,1 was 
defeated by Harry Charrison. I served six 
years. I had a bad case of a bus driver at Lake 
Forest. He didn’t stop for the signal while 
children were getting off the bus. 

That is why they called me “Judge,” from 
being Justice of the Peace, ever since then — 
off and on — or “Bill.” 
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You want me to tell you something of my 
wife? Well, my wife, Ethel, was born in a little 
town in Missouri; and her folks moved to Los 
Angeles, where she got her schooling. 

I met her at Tahoe Tavern in 1909, and 
I married her in 1911. I had been living in 
Riverside and coming to Lake Tahoe in the 
summertime. We were married in Truckee 
and moved back to Riverside, and I built a 
home there. 

I found out after I married her that she 
was a poet. 

When did she start writing? Did she start when 
she was young? 

Yes, she had little stories she used to write. 
She was a natural poet and artist. She never 
took a lesson in writing and drawing. When 
we were in Riverside, she began to write 
stories of the Indians in San Bernardino and 
published in a Los Angeles paper. 

Then in 1923, when we came up here 
(Tahoe) just for a vacation, and in October, 
when we were packing up to go home from 


camping, she said, “I would like to see the 
snow.” She had fallen in love with the Lake. “I 
would like to see the snow; why can’t we stay?” 

So we did stay. I moved close to Meek’s 
Bay, where I had taken a caretaker’s job in 
order to stay here. 

Did she write during those winters when you 
were in Meek’s Bay, or was she too busy with 
the children then? 

No, she didn’t write then. 

She was always writing poetry. But when 
we moved to Tahoe City, she began writing 
weeklies for the newspapers — The Sierra Sun 
of Truckee, the Auburn Journal, and weekly 
for the Sacramento Bee. She wrote the news 
of the area. And in those papers, she always 
ended with a poem. 

Finally she became acquainted with 
people called Poets of the Pacific, with an 
office in San Francisco. They asked her to 
publish their annual magazine on poetry, 
and she accepted. But San Francisco was a 
little far for her to go and stay, and she finally 
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gave up that job and began publishing her 
own magazine. And some of the subscribers 
to the Poets of the Pacific subscribed to 
her magazine — gave up the San Francisco 
magazine. Because of time and her health, 
she finally had to give that up, too. And I have 
the magazine in which she thanked all of her 
subscribers for subscribing to her magazine. 

Then she began writing various things. 
She wrote a lot of descriptions of various 
places at Lake Tahoe, then retired from that. 
She published four books, not all poems. She 
wrote about the mountains. She took weekly 
trips with her dog, Guardy, and sometimes 
women friends, into the mountains. And 
she wrote one poem from a trip on a high 
mountain. 

Did she stay all night and camp? 

No, she came back. And in that poem, 
“On the Highest Trails,” she wrote a story 
that was a little religious. She said, “On the 
high trails you felt the presence of God.” Well, 
that poem was read by a musical instructor 
at Truckee, James Pringle. He called her and 
said, “I could put wonderful music to that.” 
As a result, he did; and it is called “Hymn of 
the Sierra.” She was impressed by nature, and 
she saw nature in all those mountains; and she 
loved to go there. 

She wrote about Squaw Valley. She wrote 
a magazine about Squaw — about the first 
Squaw Valley Hotel and things like that. She 
wrote about the little animals in the forest, 
various things about the Lake. I think her 
last poem was a description of Lake Tahoe 
— named “Tahoe.” 

She passed away on Christmas Eve, 1964.1 
had retired just a few months before that, and 
we took a vacation. She had talked about the 
hills of Missouri. Well, we traded our old car 
in for a new one; and I took her to Missouri 


to show her her old home, a log house, and 
the pump. And she saw some people that she 
had known that still lived there. Her parents 
had both died. 

She was so. disappointed; she said, 
“Where are we going to find the mountains?” 

I said, “We’re in the mountains now.” 
She remembered them bigger. When we got 
home, over the pass here, she wrote a poem 
called “The Mountains of Home.” 

I don’t remember what age she was, in her 
teens I guess, when she left. Her folks were 
like mine. They heard about California, and 
they moved to Los Angeles. The little town 
was Pineville. 

Her old home was out in the country, and 
she went to look at the well where they pulled 
water up by hand. There was someone living in 
the house. And there was a fireplace in there; 
and that was the reason I built a fireplace in 
all of the three homes that I built after we 
were married — the home in Riverside, the 
one up here in the residential section, and this 
home on Main Street. And she loved this home 
because of the heat. We hadn’t had circulating 
heat, although I built a fireplace in Riverside. 
Wood was hard to get down there. 

The next morning after our first night 
here, she loved this home and everything in it, 
except that my roof leaked. That’s all right. We 
didn’t mind that. We put a bucket under it. I’m 
sorry now that I didn’t get it fixed. The people 
that I bought the roof from said I should have 
three-foot gutters, instead of eighteen inches 
like I had. So, I’m sorry I didn’t have the roof 
fixed, as she would have enjoyed it so much 
more. Well, of course I miss her. I don’t know 
what else I can say now. 




Community Projects 


You told me you are a Life Member of Rotary, 
Charter Member and Historian of the North 
Lake Tahoe Historical Society? 

Yes, and the Chamber of Commerce made 
me a lifetime member; and I have an award. 

You helped them save the big tree in the center 
of Tahoe City, didn’t you? 

No, the Women’s Club was responsible 
for saving that tree. It’s a double-trunk tree. 
People kept hitting the tree. They had a double 
line around that tree, clear around it. And I 
asked one of the Highway Department people 
one day, “It’s illegal to cross that double line?” 

He said, “Yes, we know what it’s put there 
for — to save that tree.” 

“Well,” I said, “Instead of putting a double 
yellow line around it, I suggest that they put 
up a steel barricade around the tree like they 
have along the highway. 

He said, “Maybe I can help you out.” In a 
few days they sent a crew up there, and they 


sandblasted the double line. They didn’t put 
the steel guard around it, but they put a left- 
turn lane there with yellow lines. And the 
Center of that road is a left-turn lane, and that 
is a great improvement. 

Then I suggested to the Highway 
Department that they put a stop sign on 
Grove, where it comes into the Highway. And 
they wrote back, “The need does not equal 
the cost.” 

You really have done a lot for the community, 
and there are several things you still wanted 
to do. The Boardwalk you were very interested 
in, I know. 

Well, before the Boardwalk, the library 
was between the Firehouse and Community 
Center and was built by Carl Bechdolt, Sr. — 
the first library. It was only ten by ten inside. 
And Carl Bechdolt told me, “I’m doing this on 
the savings of the insurance on my hotel.” (On 
the saving on the fire insurance from having 
the water system.) I went in there one day. I 
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had heard that the library was all stacked up 
with books. I said to the librarian, “I would 
like to see my wife’s poetry books.” 

And she said, “Only the librarian — and 
she is out now — knows where to find them.” 

I said, “Find them?” Well, I found them, 
and there wasn’t room to display them. So I 
went to the Board of Supervisors, and I told 
them that we needed a new library. 

First I got an engineer here to see if we 
could enlarge our library. He drew me a sketch 
of it, and he didn’t charge me for it, because it 
was for the community. He suggested adding 
two floors, one below and one above. Well, 
the librarian was tickled with that; but the 
Supervisor said it wouldn’t be long before that 
would be too small — “Let’s have a new one. 

Well, I sold my place here to get the money 
to contribute $15,000 towards the new library, 
and the new one down here is the result of 
that. So, we have an improvement in our 
street, except the control at Grove Street. 

Then, at one meeting of the Rotary Club, 
they had asked in the weekly bulletin what 
kind of project should Rotary undertake that 
would be worthwhile. Immediately I said a 
boardwalk. It had been talked about before by 
the Chamber of Commerce — a boardwalk at 
the top of the Commons, along the street. I 
had seen the Highway Department repairing 
the shoulder. People were parking along the 
street to go to the Commons and wouldn’t go 
to the stairs on either end. They would just roll 
the bank and erode the bank. The highway 
had made two patches at two different times 
and had spent considerable money to stop 
the people from sliding down the side. Well, 
they would go right around it, so I thought a 
boardwalk would save that. 

So I presented it to the board, and I pledged 
a thousand dollars towards it. Well, the Rotary 
Club put $350, or something like that, and they 
appointed a committee. The trouble was they 


designed a walk eight-feet wide and longer than 
necessary. They had a letter from the California 
Department of Transportation, and they said 
850 feet would have done it. I proposed a six- 
foot boardwalk, which was wider than any 
walks on the other side of the street. 

Well, it finally fell through, because they 
had estimated it at such a terrible high price. 
They had a high price for the lumber. I asked 
them how they arrived at that. I figured their 
estimate of the lumber was wrong. I had gotten 
the price of the lumber from our local stores 
at book price. They said in the newspaper it 
would cost $80,000. The newspaper was scary. 
The Department of Highways agreed to put up 
$40,000, because the erosion along the walk 
was threatening their highway. The second 
edition of the paper came out with $70,000. It 
was all so ridiculous, it finally all fell through. 
And I took the proposition to our president, 
and I proposed we advertise the project and 
include the youth of our community. 

Do you have any other plans for Tahoe City ? 

Well yes, I’m interested in the museum. 
I’m a member of the North Lake Tahoe 
Historical Society, and I’ve been a member 
for years — a charter member. Ever since the 
Gatekeeper at the dam (Truckee River) moved 
from the Gatekeeper’s Cabin, the Historical 
Society has had its eye on that cabin for a 
museum. It has been declared a landmark 
by the State of California and requested a 
national landmark status from Washington 
D.C. The Society finally got the State Parks 
and Recreation Department to buy the 
property for use as a museum. Then a youth 
of this community tried to burn it down. Now 
the thing is complicated. They are still hoping 
the State will repair the burned-out Cabin. 

First they said it had to be torn down and 
new logs. Well, I went down and examined it; 
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and I find there are ten-inch logs, and they are 
laid out so well the fire didn’t destroy them. 
The Gatekeeper’s Cabin, as it has always been 
called, was built for a home, but a family never 
lived there. 

Well, I examined it, and the logs in the 
first part of it haven’t been injured on either 
side. The logs in the back were charred. I 
belong to the Advisory Board to the State 
Parks Department and have been every since 
they organized it. I went to a meeting and 
asked one of the Forest rangers if anyone had 
consulted him. “No,” he said. 

And I said, “If they do, tell them to see me.” 
He said a contractor had given him a price on 
restoring it. Well, I think a contractor would go 
to a big expense and probably tear it down. I 
wouldn’t tear anything down. I told them at the 
Historical Society meeting that I would spend 
a few thousand dollars to show them how that 
could be restored without tearing it down; and 
the Historical Society could finish it. 

I wrote a resolution on the matter and 
ending with, “That the State Parks give use 
of the cabin and the grounds, as long as the 
museum was maintained there.” I hesitated 
putting any of my history records, mementos 
and keepsakes there unless we owned it. 

How many years did you go to the Ehrman 
Mansion and talk about the Phipp’s Cabin? 

I drove myself to the Ehrman Mansion in 
’76 and ’77 and had to give it up in ’78 because 
of transportation. I went every Saturday and 
Sunday in the summer and talked about 
General Phipps and the cabin he built that is 
still there. I was 91 and 92. When I was 93, 
I was turned down on a driver’s license. The 
examiner told me it was his opinion, “A man 
as old as you shouldn’t be driving a car.” I had 
a right to appeal to Sacramento, but I didn’t 
think it would do any good. 


To while my lonely hours away, I started 
writing history. I made two trips to Europe 
with Rotary. The Rotary Club was organized 
in 1947, and I’m a charter member. I was later 
made a life member. Rotary paid $700 to copy 
my booklets. 

I started out to be a coronet soloist — my 
ambition — but my destiny was changed. My 
coronet took me to Lake Tahoe. My destiny 
was to serve the people of Tahoe City. The 
people backed me up in all I suggested. 

I am 96 years old and in good health. 
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Tahoe City Water Supply 
1863 -1964 

The following is a story of the Tahoe City water 
supply actually beginning in 1863. It contains 
some highlights on the little town beside the 
big Lake and about the author, Bill Vernon, 
the Treasurer-Manager for twenty-five years. 

This is the history of Tahoe City’s water 
supply — dating back to the first inhabitants 
of about 1863 — about what followed during 
the years and some sidelights along the way 

It was not a water system as it came to be 
known years later. Beginning to the West, 
there was the Bickford spring below the white 
cross that marked the Bill Boyle grave. Going 
north, there was the Grand Central Hotel 
box type storage tank fed by a creek that 
ran through the meadows, then the Watson 
spring built over years later by Tahoe Lake 
School, the Tahoe Inn spring across the road 
and finally, the creek that still flows through 
the north end of town. This creek supplied 
the Villa, known as a summertime tent city 


and a residence. The people dug ditches by 
hand to lay pipes of various sizes according 
to amount of water needed, down to Front 
Street to serve from one to several businesses 
and homes. There was no building during the 
earliest days other than on Front Street or 
Lake Street as sometimes called. It years later 
became Highway 28. People in those early 
days did not file for water rights. The water 
was there; they needed it, and no one ever 
disputed their rights once they had tapped a 
spring or creek. 

By 1889, the Duane Bliss family was 
transferring their lumbering business from 
Glenbrook, Nevada, to Tahoe City by moving 
all their rolling stock of a narrow gauge railway, 
lake steamers and homes of employees. The 
move was made on company barges. A supply 
of water was the first thought. They did not 
infringe on the established rights of the early 
settlers who had the supply from springs. 
Instead, the brothers, Will, Walter, Duane, 
Jr., and C.T. (Bud), went farther up the hill 
where they found a better supply. Two 12,000 
gallon redwood tanks were installed and 
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water from several springs was channeled to 
two settling boxes from where it was piped to 
the tanks. A 4%-inch steel pipe was laid down 
to the meadow (later golf course), across the 
meadow the railway freight house, across the 
lake bottom to where a resort hotel was being 
planned. Also, a smaller water pipe was laid 
down Front Street (now Highway 28) to the big 
pine tree, then down to the lakefront to serve 
the post office and other buildings on a pier 
that had been built earlier by a Mr. Chessron 
for docking sailboats. The water line went on 
down the beach to serve car barns, engineer 
Curly Kaiser home, a Chinese restaurant where 
the Tahoe Marina motel was later built, then on 
to a water tank for rail line engines. The water 
tank stood at the north end of what became 
the Fred Kilner commercial building. Captain 
Ernest Pomin s family was among the several 
families who moved over with their homes. 
Captain Pomin’s son, Ernie, married in 1901 
and built his honeymoon home where the 
Norge Laundry and Dry-cleaning building 
now stands. Ernie piped water from the service 
at the big tree. Later, Fred Rupley bought land 
between the tree and Tahoe Inn and extended 
a one-inch pipe to serve three residents and a 
confectionery store. Wert Tong, who owned 
the Inn, connected for better pressure than 
that from his spring. For fire protection there 
was four two-inch fire hydrants. One at the big 
tree, one at the shops, and two in the lakefront, 
later to be known as the Tahoe Commons. 

The people of Tahoe City in general had 
not been aware that the lakefront belonged to 
them until in 1919 when W.F. Bickford, a local 
lumberman, after his investigation, brought 
suit in his own behalf to quiet title to Lot 6, 
the Tahoe Commons, for the people. Bickford 
lost his case and appealed to the Court of 
Appeals and won in 1922. Judgment was 
entered in 1927 based on an Act of Congress 
on March 2, 1867, known as a Federal 


Grant to provide parks for unincorporated 
areas. Rails that had crossed the Commons 
from end to end had been removed earlier 
when better roads around the Lake put the 
transportation company out of business. 
Basing their authority on the court decision 
and the deed to the Commons held in trust 
for the people of Tahoe City by the presiding 
Superior Court Judge of Placer County, the 
Placer County Board of. Supervisors ordered 
the car bars torn down late in 1927 and moved 
to Colfax for use of county equipment. The 
Tahoe Mercantile General Store, Post Office 
and other buildings on the lakefront had won 
a suit against infringement because of being 
built over water. All burned down completely 
in mid-winter of 1938, leaving the beachfront 
clear of buildings. A new post office and 
firehouse were built on the Commons fronting 
on Front Street (Hwy 28) at the request of the 
people and sanction of the Placer 

County Board of Supervisors. 

Another matter the people had not been 
aware of was that our post office was listed 
as one word - “TAHOE” - in Washington, 
D.C. In 1946, when Oliver Corona became 
our postmaster, he began telling people their 
return address was wrong and that the name is 
TAHOE rather than TAHOE CITY. When Bill 
Vernon was told that, he told Corona that we 
can show them in Washington, D.C. that they 
are wrong. So he collected various data to prove 
it and sent it to the postal department. He also 
called the matter to the attention of the Rotary 
Club of Tahoe City and Womens Club, who 
used their letterheads and envelopes with Tahoe 
City return address to say the name has always 
been Tahoe City. Within due time, Postmaster 
Corona received notice of correction of the 
name. Janet Watson and postmasters before 
her had never mentioned the conflict in name. 
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Now, we have covered some of the early 
life in Tahoe City in the matter of the water 
supply and sidelights. The water service is still 
divided between individual springs, a creek, 
and the more sophisticated supply but still 
from springs to employees of the Lake Tahoe 
Railway and Transportation Company The 
company had not considered building a hotel 
with the decision to transfer their operations 
from Glenbrook to Tahoe City There was an 
ideal site for a sizable hotel on the point just 
south of Tahoe City and the decision was made 
to build. The matter of water supply came 
up, and it was agreed that the springs would 
not meet the requirements of a two-to-three- 
hundred rooms, as planned. Burton Creek in 
Antone Meadows farther north had the supply 
needed, so in 1901, development started. A 
dam was built in the meadows, an open board 
flume was laid across to Bliss Creek where 
another dam was built. An eight-inch water 
main was laid down to the machine shop and 
across the lake bottom to the new Tahoe Tavern 
site. Now there were two water systems. The 
first one serving employees, plus a few people 
who had hooked on at various times. 

The year 1925, we saw our first real estate 
office located across Front Street from the 
present Vernon building. Henry F. Droste 
and Major Arthur P. Crist, retired, were 
the operators. No sooner than settled, they 
opened a subdivision naming it the Bittencourt 
Subdivision. It was two blocks wide, extending 
up Grove Street from a block above Front Street 
to nearly a block above the top of Grove. There 
was no water service on the tract, but Droste 
promised there would be in due time. The first 
three buyers, anxious to build a home, went 
to the vacated Tahoe Inn spring and to Bliss 
Creek. Finally, a Bittencourt Tract association 
was formed at the instigation of the realtors and 
a meeting was called for present and absent lot 
owners. The purpose of the meeting was for 


Droste to advise that he had gained permission 
from the transportation company to install 
another 12,000 gallon water tank up at the 
company springs. If the Bittencourt property 
owners would buy and install the tank, connect 
it to the two tanks in place and buy and install 
water mains on our tract, we could have water 
with no further cost. It was a one-sided deal, 
but there was no choice for many lots had 
been sold, and the buyers were waiting for 
the water service they had been promised. 
The cost figure is long lost to memory, but the 
property owners did pledge their share and 
Mr. Droste agreed to advance enough money 
to get the project started while pledges were 
being received. The project was completed in 
1932, the three springs users connected, and 
everyone was happy. 

A sidelight of interest — Realtor Henry 
F. Droste, also an attorney, had drawn up a 
building ordinance and had gained enough 
signatures of residents to present to the 
Placer County Board of Supervisors. The 
zoned building ordinance was adopted by the 
supervisors who named Norman Mayfield, 
Carl Bechdolt, Sr., and C.W. Vernon as 
building commissioners. Two signatures 
were required for the issuance of a permit to 
build. The only requirement for a permit was 
a uniform setback of 20 feet from the street. 
The builder could set back further if he would 
forfeit his view up and down the street. The 
commissioners carried on for two years with 
no salary, until they asked the supervisors to 
appoint a local full-time man. Bob Watson, 
Jr., was the first on a salary. It was the first 
building ordinance in the Lake basin. 

First Water Bills For Tahoe City 

This was a shock for Tahoe City residents, 
who had never been charged for water. On 
December 10, 1938, every water user (with 
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the exception of those on springs) received 
bills for $18.00. Although the $18.00 was for 
a year’s service, residents of the Bittencourt 
Tract in particular were objecting. $ill Vernon, 
who had built in Bittencourt Tract, called a 
meeting at his home and his living room was 
filled to capacity. He told the gathering, “I 
suppose you all know by now that the Tahoe 
Tavern people have sold the springs and tanks 
portion, or the west half, to four local men 
— namely, Henry F. Droste, Arthur P. Grist, 
and George Bliss (no relative to Duane Bliss 
family), and Carl Bechdolt, Sr. Also, you will 
recall that Mr. Droste promised water would 
be put on the tract and, finally, to keep his 
promise, he proposed a plan whereby we 
paid the bill. It seemed that our only recourse 
was to get a refund from Tahoe City Water 
Company or, perhaps, a lesser rate than 
downtown.” At that point Fred Rupley said, 
“We downtown want to join in this matter 
of water. I have with me a man who knows 
the water business and how to form a public 
utility district.” Attorney T.L. Chamberlain of 
Auburn outlined formation of such a district 
where directors are elected by the people. 
A public utility district could buy the water 
system to be the property of Tahoe City. Bill 
Vernon said, “O.K. That sounds good. There 
will be a meeting of the town people at the 
Community Hall one week from today, if Mr. 
Chamberlain will attend to repeat what he 
told us today.” Mr. Chamberlain agreed. The 
meeting was held with Attorney Chamberlain 
present and legal wheels were set in motion 
for the formation of Tahoe City Public 
Utility District. The Proclamation of Election 
included the names of A.M. (Joe) Henry, 
Ernest H. Pomin, and C.W. Vernon, who 
would be the three-man board of directors 
if the election carried. The Mesdames Marie 
Henry, Ruth Mayfield, Nina Rogers and Miss 
Florence Vernon sat as the election board on 


December 28, 1938, to tally the votes that 
formed the district by a big majority. It was 
a small district that just included the town 
on the west side of the Truckee River, a half 
mile down river then up the hill to include the 
springs and water storage tanks, then north a 
mile and back to the lake, approximately one 
square mile or 640 acres. 

The first official meeting of the three- 
man board of directors was held on April 
11, 1939. C.W. Vernon was appointed 
president-manager at a salary of $40.00 per 
month. He also was one of the three directors 
who was voted $3.00 per directors meeting. 
Floyd Carnell was appointed the recording 
secretary at $3.00 per meeting, but he took 
no notes at the first seven meetings, so 
Vernon transcribed the minutes for Carnell 
to sign at the next meeting. Finally, Floyd was 
paid $21.00 for the seven meetings with the 
understanding that he pay Vernon $5.00 for 
transcribing all the minutes. Joe Henry was 
appointed treasurer. His duty was to sign 
checks drawn by Vernon for payment of bills 
as approved by the board of directors. It was 
at the seventh board of directors meeting 
that Mrs. Barbara Spitsen was appointed 
recording secretary at a per-meeting pay of 
$3.00. T.F. Chamberlain of Auburn had been 
appointed attorney; and Gerome Barieau, also 
of Auburn, was appointed as engineer for the 
district. 

On May 23, 1939, President Vernon 
called a special meeting of directors to 
consider bonding the district in the amount 
of $13,500.00 (the engineer s figures) for new 
water mains, a pump station, and the purchase 
of Tahoe City Water Company holdings. A 
proclamation of election was called for June 
12,1939, with the same election board named 
as the December 28th election to form the 
district.... Each election board member to 
receive $6.00. The election carried by votes of 
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47 for and 6 against. Then one morning, a lot 
of people were out of water. Vernon canvassed 
the town asking residents to conserve water. 
Finally, we learned the real cause. Matt Green, 
owner of Tahoe Tavern, had shut off the valve 
stems at the machine shops and on Tahoe 
Commons. Ernie Pomin, who worked at the 
machine shops, told us he had left the valves 
open just enough to keep our storage tanks 
full. A resolution of emergency was quickly 
passed, but there were no funds to work with. 
So the three directors signed a personal note 
of $300.00 at the Bank of America, Truckee 
Branch. Matt Green, hearing of the emergency, 
told Manager Vernon that he might use one 
of the two 500 g.p.m. pumps at the machine 
shops by disconnecting it from pumping to 
the Bliss Creek reservoir, if he could get pipe 
to connect to the Tahoe City Water Company 
pipe at the freight house. Henry Droste had 
given permission to do what was necessary 
to relieve the emergency pending purchase. 
Hobart Mills was advertising 4-inch water 
pipe, so Vernon borrowed a flatbed truck 
from Norman Mayfield and went to Hobart 
Mills for two hundred feet of pipe. The4th 
of July was only four days away, and there were 
no restrictions on shooting fireworks. With 
haste, the change was completed on July 3rd, 
and lake water was filling the three storage 
tanks. 

To begin getting revenue, water rates were 
established at $15.00 per family, $125.00 per 
year for Tahoe Inn, and $75.00 for Tahoe 
School, all payable in advance. There was a 
10-per-cent penalty for delinquent bills of 
thirty days. 

President Vernon was instructed to order a 
seal and emblem to make the district an entity. 
He then wrote the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific advising of the new Public 
utility District that intended to install new 
water mains and he asked what type of water 


mains and size might lower fire insurance 
rates in the town. The answer came back — 
6-inch water mains, frostproof fire hydrants 
spaced not over 400 feet apart, a 500-gallon- 
per-minute fire pump on the lake shore, a 
well-trained volunteer fire department, 500 
feet of 4-inch hose, 500 feet of 1 Vi-inch hose 
mounted on two hand carts, and a vehicle to 
pull the carts to a fire. Engineer Barieau drew 
up plans and specifications in accordance 
with the recommendations. We had voted the 
$13,500.00 bonds and Vernon was authorized 
to sell to the highest bidder. Bank of California 
of Auburn was the highest, with an interest 
rate of four per cent. The bank had discounted 
the bonds $1,908.00, but the best authorities 
on bonds in Tahoe City said it was a good 
sale. Vernon made a special trip to Auburn to 
deliver the bonds in person. Now, with money 
in the bank, the Tahoe City Water Company 
was purchased for $2,396.00, said to be the 
cost price, including about 38 acres where 
the springs and water tanks were located. 
Manager Vernon had now been made official 
treasurer and bonded for $3,000.00. 

On August 7, 1939, bids were opened 
for new water mains, fire hydrants and a 
500-gallon-per-minute pump to be located 
on the lakeshore, Of the nine bids presented, 
California Corrugated Culvert Company 
was low on 6-inch pipe and frostproof fire 
hydrants at $3,305.00. Simmonds Machinery 
was low on the pump at $1,607.00, and R.S.V. 
Thomas was low at $900.00 on installation. 
Neptune meters amounted to $154.00, and 
Norman Mayfield built the pump house 
for $401.40, a grand total of $6,367.40 for 
materials and installation. Attorney and 
engineers fees brought the overall total to 
$7,600.00. 

Materials were soon delivered and 
contractor Thomas began installation of 
the six-inch steel water main from where 
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Richfield Gas Station now stands, down 
Front Street (Hwy 28), to Jay’s Drug Store 
(now Sky Lodge), across the highway to 
the Community Center and firehouse. A 
two-inch line was extended from Jay’s Drug 
Store to Truckee-Tahoe Lumber Company 
and from the Community Center down to 
the Tahoe Commons to connect to a two- 
inch line serving the Commons and a few 
businesses down the Truckee River. Also, a 
four-inch main was laid from the Richfield 
station to the C.W. Merrill summer home next 
to the present Safeway Shopping Center. 

Harry M. Straine and Sons, public 
accountants of Sacramento, had been engaged 
to set up a bookkeeping system and make an 
annual audit of the books. 

The first pump installed had failed to 
deliver the required 500 g.p.m. Simmonds 
Machinery Company installed a larger pump 
that fell just short of the 500 mark, but the 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ representative 
accepted it verbally and stated that we would 
be receiving a letter of acceptance. The letter 
of acceptance was received in due time 
with the reminder about a well-organized 
volunteer fire department. So, on April 19, 
1940, Bill Vernon called a public meeting; and 
twenty-five young men signed up as firemen. 
A.M. (Joe) Henry was selected as chief, and 
Bill Vernon as secretary. So, a volunteer fire 
department was organized, but what was there 
to work with? There was a hose cart with some 
old two-and-a-half-inch hose. The Tahoe 
City Women’s Club had donated the smaller 
hose and hand cart. However, because of lack 
of proper training of men and the shortage 
of sufficient water, Tahoe Inn had burned 
down in 1935; and Tahoe Mercantile, the post 
office, and other buildings on the lakefront 
were totally destroyed by fire in October of 
1937. We now had sufficient water, but so 
lacking in proper equipment and some seven 


hundred dollars was needed to purchase the 
various items needed. Norman R. Mayfield 
volunteered to get pledges of one per cent of 
assessed valuation of property owners within 
the fire district that matched boundaries of 
the public utility district. He succeeded in 
collecting 95 per cent of requested pledges, 
nose, ladders, with other smaller items and 
a panel bed auto from Floyd Carnell to haul 
carts to a fire were purchased. It was early 
in 1940 that everything met the approval of 
the Pacific Board of Fire Underwriters and 
insurance rates were reduced by one-third, 
plus 5%-off-exposure clause. While we are 
on the subject of fire protection, it should be 
said that P.U.D. Manager Bill Vernon disliked 
the set-up as he had come to understand it; 
namely, the T.C.P.U.D. having jurisdiction 
over the volunteer firemen. He told his board 
of directors that the two organizations should 
be separated; and to start the separation, he 
circulated a petition for the formation of 
a Tahoe City Fire Protection District. Carl 
Bechdolt, Sr. had been protesting the new 
district as unnecessary, but early in 1941, 
he came into the utility district office and 
said, “Give me that petition and I will take 
it to the Board of Supervisors at Auburn.” 
He was accompanied by Norman Mayfield 
and others. Needless to say, the supervisors 
granted the formation. On May 5, 1942, in 
Tahoe City, an election was held naming 
John Burns, Carl Bechdolt, Jr., and C.W. 
Vernon as directors. Vernon was named 
Clerk-Treasurer, the two offices he had not 
desired but accepted and held for 18 years. 
The new district then purchased a 1921 model 
standard fire truck from Stanford University. 
Harry Johanson succeeded Joe Henry as 
chief, until 1946, when Albert Henry, son of 
the first chief, took over; and the Tahoe City 
Fire Protection District became second to 
none in the Lake Tahoe Basin. Brand new 
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fire trucks and more hose and accessories 
had been added to gain more reduction in 
insurance rates. Also, the three-man board 
was increased to five directors with Vernon 
continuing as Clerk-Treasurer. 

Now, back to the public utility district. 
Beginning in 1940, when the district was in 
business, Manager Vernon, who had taken a 
$10.00 reduction in salary, was put back on 
the $50.00-per-month salary. 

On June 1, 1940, the first bills for water 
service were mailed to residents and business 
places. Vernon was recommending a district 
tax to relieve some of the cost burden, 
including interest on the bonds. He was 
authorized to secure the assessed valuation 
on the district. On September 3, 1940, Atty. 
T.L. Chamberlain reported by letter that our 
assessed valuation was $145,740.00, and the 
directors adopted an ordinance setting the tax 
rate at 624 per hundred, to bring the district 
$900.00 in 1941. Water service rates were 
increased from $15.00 per family to $18.00 
effective in 1941. 

On April 28, 1941, our total in the 
two banks had dwindled to $471.00, and 
fixed assets were $7,895.57. We owed Atty. 
Chamberlain $375.00 for services to date at 
$25.00 per month. However, not a director 
uttered a word of despair. At least one resident 
voting against the public utility district had 
remarked, “Such a district will not survive in 
such a small town.” Our district was still brand 
new, and we all had confidence in its success. 

On August 23, 1941, the property tax 
rate was reduced from 624 to 504 per 
hundred. Operations went along smoothly 
into December. Then, on December 7th, 
came the shock to the nation. Pearl Harbor 
had been bombed early that morning by the 
Japanese navy; the battleship Arizona had 
been sunk with hundreds of men on board. 
Later, a representative of the Air Force came to 


Tahoe City asking for a volunteer to organize 
“Skywatch.” Someone advised him to see 
Bill Vernon. He did and told Vernon that 
an around-the-clock skywatch was needed 
to report any plane flying over... give height, 
direction and type of plane, if known, and 
report immediately to the filter station in 
Sacramento. He said, “We at the filter center 
aim to identify every plane in the air. We 
figure the Japanese will try to sneak into the 
back country and drop their bombs on the 
way out. Should we intercept them, 
they would unload bombs at the most vital 
point, and that point could be on your little 
town.” Manning the watch tower on four 
shifts was no problem. The news had spread 
quickly, and volunteers came from even out 
of town. The shelter was soon built just north 
of Tahoe Inn, A wood stove was moved in 
with firewood for heat and a direct telephone 
was installed within a day. The navy sent arm 
bands in haste. They were of navy blue velvet 
with navy emblem in gold, and the words 
“Chief Observer” that Vernon wore and 
“Observer” for the volunteer watchers. As far 
as we knew, an enemy plane never flew over 
Lake Tahoe. 

When Sheriff Elmer Gum heard of 
the air watch and possibility of danger, he 
came up and organized Tahoe Rangers and 
deputized all men available. How many is 
not remembered. We do remember Harry 
Johanson, Charley Swanson, Bill La Mar 
(game warden) and Bill Vernon. We were 
never called on for duty; however, we did 
collect old newspapers for reprocessing into 
newsprint and some scrap iron for the war 
effort. The two organizations continued until 
the threat to the Pacific Coast was over— 
about mid-summer of 1941. 

The T.C.P.U.D. Board of Directors had 
no meetings until May 5, 1941, when an 
election was held for one director. Norman 
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Mayfield entered the race against Ernest 
Pomin and won 14 to 13. Joe Henry gave 
notice of resigning, so Mayfield took his place 
as director. Also, Martin Spitsen was leaving 
to enter the war effort in the San Francisco 
bay area, so his wife, Barbara, resigned as 
recording secretary. Mrs. Evelyn Bliss took 
her place. 

The auditor’s report on July 12, 1942, 
showed our organization entering a phase 
of stabilization. We had in banks $2,871.80; 
cash on hand, $123.48; accounts receivable, 
$277.44; for a total of $3,272.72. Of course, we 
had liabilities of $10,647.70 bond issue. Long 
period payments annually, including interest. 

The assessed valuation of our district was 
learned to be $164,415.00; and we set the tax 
rate at 484, to bring in $750.00. Also, we had 
bought a $1,000.00 war bond for $750.00. 

On July 1, 1943, Dorothy Johanson 
became our recording secretary; and a 
resolution was passed to allow 25,000 gallons 
of water free-of-charge to property owners 
who would plant 150 square feet of victory 
garden during World War II. 

On June 1, 1943, the auditor’s report 
showed gain over operation costs of $153.24, 
plus $922.65 from taxes. 

Our lakeshore pump did not operate 
automatically, so it was decided to pay a 
fireman $5.00 to start it in case of fire. The fire 
siren was the signal for standby at the pump. 

Now, by the fall of 1942, the short summer 
season receipts from the novelty shop his wife 
operated were not meeting family expenses; 
so Bill Vernon accepted a nightwatchman 
job from Matt Green, who had acquired full 
ownership in Tahoe Tavern; and they moved 
over. The job was making hourly rounds of 
buildings and grounds at night. Mrs. Vernon 
would make the early morning six-and-seven- 
hour rounds so that Bill could sleep before 
going back to town, getting mail, checking 


water pressure at the lakeshore pump to 
keep the water tanks full. The springs were 
nearly supplying enough water, since so many 
families had left for the winter. No directors 
meetings were necessary during the first 
winters of the district operations. 

We have covered the year 1943, except 
that late in 1943, Charles Cross, Sr., owner and 
manager of Truckee-Tahoe Lumber, having 
earlier joined the National Guard, was called 
to service. He left Bob Huston to manage 
his business with Bill Vernon as an assistant. 
Early in 1944, Huston left for defense work 
with the Kaiser shipbuilding operations. Bill 
Vernon considered it unpatriotic to close 
the lumberyard, since the owner was in the 
service to protect his country, so he stayed on 
through that summer, and again through the 
summer of 1945, doing his job with the utility 
district after work and on Sundays. Craftsmen 
had always left the lake area at wintertime, and 
now the war effort had taken young men and 
women, so Vernon could find no help for the 
lumberyard or the utility district. Fortunately, 
little help was needed in the district. In June 
of 1945, Vernon had been authorized to spend 
not over $750.00 for improvements at the 
springs and pay $1.75 an hour for labor, but 
there was no labor available, so he did some 
of the work on evenings and Sundays. 

During 1944, Vernon was certified as 
being re-elected a director; and water rates 
were increased to $25.00 a family, with other 
types of service increased in accordance. Net 
earnings had doubled to $480.82 for the year 
1943-1944; and the board of directors had 
again put the manager’s salary back to $50.00, 
after the manager had reduced it to $40.00. 

In late 1945, Jerome Barieau, the district’s 
first engineer, had begun a subdivision back of 
the golf course, naming it the Fairway Tract. 
On his question of financing installation of 
water mains, the board of directors inquired 
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of their attorney, T.L. Chamberlain, who had 
various formulas. The formula decided on was 
first a subdivision map. Barieau was to pay 
all costs of six-inch water mains, frostproof 
fire hydrants and service laterals, installed 
for service. Upon acceptance by Manager 
Vernon, the district would reimburse Barieau 
$500.00 of cost, take control of operations 
and repairs and refund annually one-half of 
receipts from sale of water for a period of not 
over ten years, figuring depreciation on the 
water mains. Installation was completed in 
1946. On July 19th, Herman Jacobs applied 
for water service for Tahoe City Terrace 
Tract adjoining the Bittencourt Tract on the 
north. He needed 1600 feet of water mains. 
Manager Vernon told the directors, “We can’t 
be putting up money for advance payment of 
costs.” He recommended the same formula as 
Mr. Barieau, less the cash payment. Because 
the war was using so much steel, Jacobs was 
unable to get but a limited amount of four- 
inch pipe to provide for one standard fire 
hydrant. The rest of the mains were two and 
two-and-a-half inch. Vernon supervised the 
installation, Thomas Brothers was continuing 
as contractor, using two plows placed together 
with two cutters ahead to make a ditch for the 
pipe. We had not yet heard of the backhoe for 
ditching. 

We were now getting into the water 
business. The manager was allowed $15.00 per 
month for his pickup truck, and his salary was 
increased to $85.00. Also, on April 28, 1947, 
ten street lights were ordered from Sierra 
Pacific Power Company for Front Street to 
add confidence of the town’s people that a 
public utility district is a success. Manager 
Vernon had reported all spring water now 
piped to settling boxes then by pipes into 
storage tanks. 

Now that our town was lighted at night, 
thoughts turned to the Tahoe Commons. 


People thought the utility district should clean 
it up. Thomas Brothers, having completed 
water mains installation, volunteered to dig 
up the willows that had grown along the 
former railroad and fill in a ditch made by 
excavations for the rail bed. The contractor 
was now the owner of a new backhoe. Bill 
Vernon and Charles Cross, Sr., attended a 
board of supervisors meeting at Auburn on 
the matter of Tahoe City Public Utility District 
taking over the Commons. Supervisor Jack 
McFadden made a motion that carried to 
make the T.C.P.U.D. agents for the supervisors 
to improve and care for the Commons. 
Contractor Martin Spitsen built a building 
containing restrooms. Picnic tables, benches 
for seats and a large grill were soon in place, 
and the citizens boasted of a lighted city with 
an improved beachfront. The manager was 
authorized to hire someone to care for the 
restrooms, but no one wanted an hour-a-day 
job; so Vernon continued doing his best for 
two years, as vandals continued breaking 
windows, and finally, the toilet fixtures. The 
supervisors were notified that the utility 
district was turning the Commons back to 
them. The restrooms were finally torn down, 
on recommendation of the County Health 
Department. 

We have skipped one highlight in the 
matter of the manager’s salary. In November 
of 1946, Bill Vernon decided that he must 
have more income and that income should 
be earned right at his homey so he ran for the 
office of Justice of the Peace and won, to take 
office on the first Monday in 1947. The county 
in those days did not provide the office, and 
Vernon wanted an office more dignifying than 
his home living room, so he sold his home 
in Bittencourt Tract and built a commercial 
building downtown and moved his family in 
the latter part of December, 1947. Now all 
activities were combined. His wife’s novelty 
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shop occupied the north floor space room, 
the family apartments were upstairs, space in 
back provided the utility district office and the 
Justice of the Peace office. Also, there was a 
rental commercial room on the ground floor 
west of the building entrance. 

Back in 1949, Placer County health 
officials were making inspections of our over¬ 
taxed septic tanks on Front Street and talking 
about the need of a sanitary sewer system; and 
the managers s salary was raised to $100.00 
per month. In August of 1949, the board of 
directors decided to sell the $3,500.00 bonds 
left over from new water mains installation 
in 1940, to put new roofs on the three 12,000 
gallon water tanks. Placer County Bank at 
Auburn bought the bonds and the job was 
done. In the meantime, the board of directors 
had decided on a sanitary sewer system, and 
Vernon was authorized to engage Johnson 
and McIntosh of Lincoln as engineers to 
make the survey. In time, the engineers came 
up with a figure of $126,000.00, but where to 
dispose of sewage effluent was the problem. 
In the Truckee River would be simple, but 
Jack Leggett of the Water Pollution Control 
Board was not in favor. Numerous meetings 
of our board of directors brought top officials 
of county and state health departments and 
J.T. “Jack” Leggett and Cecil Edmonds of 
the Water Pollution Control Board, besides 
Elmer Johnson, of the sanitary engineering 
firm. Johnson recommended ten acres of the 
Bureau of Reclamations 64 acres as the logical 
disposal site. Much time was consumed in 
writing, first to the Bureau in Sacramento, 
then to the District Office at Salt Lake City. 
Finally, we could lease the ten acres, provided 
we box and cover trenches, rather than pond 
the effluent. That was ruled out as too costly. 
Carl Bechdolt, Sr. offered two-and-a-half 
acres of his land adjoining the Bureau land 
on the west side of Elighway 89 for $2,500.00. 


$1,000.00 per acre seemed too high. Also, 
could our small district stand another bond 
issue of $126,000.00? Directors Mayfield 
and Vernon went to Auburn to consult 
with Attorney Chamberlain to learn the 
assessed valuation of the utility district. The 
secured property valuation was $519,319.00; 
unsecured, $64,000.00. Our attorney was not 
favorable about using unsecured valuations. 
Back home at another directors meeting with 
county and state officials, namely, Morgan 
Stewart, State Chief Sanitarian, and Jim 
Wheat, Placer County Chief Sanitarian, plus 
Mr. Leggett and Attorney Sinclair, we began to 
resolve all the difficulties. By the end of 1951, 
Colonel Edward Belton, representing State 
Parks, had contributed $8,541.00 for picking 
up, treating and disposing of sewage from the 
Tahoe City State Campground, plus an annual 
fee per camp. Jack Leggett advised that his 
organization had a million dollars of federal 
money for destitute sewer districts, and the 
Pollution Control Board would purchase the 
$29,000.00 Revenue Bonds at two per cent 
interest, with a moratorium on the first ten 
payments. During 1951, the manager’s salary 
went to $135.00 per month; and per meeting, 
pay for directors and recording secretary was 
increased to $5.00. Dorothy Bury had become 
recording secretary, 

On May 28, 1952, Placer County Health 
Officials tested our spring water, pollution at 
less than 2.0, very good . 

Ordinance 15 called for a special election 
with election board of five, at $9.00 per 
member, up $6.00 over first election board. 
On June 30, 1952, the election was held and 
carried by a good majority. Final plans and 
specifications by the engineering firm were 
approved. 

In the meantime, Bill Vernon had not 
only been supplying an office free of charge, 
but he was paying for an extension of his 
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own telephone in upstairs apartment down 
to the office. His request for a telephone in 
the name of the district was granted. Also, 
at the same board meeting, Vernon’s salary 
was increased to $150.00 per month, with 
the understanding that if the sanitary sewer 
project became a reality, his salary would go to 
$200.00. More salary called for more income, 
so an ordinance was passed raising the tax rate 
to $1.00 per hundred of assessed valuation. 

On March 28, 1952, Paul Chamberlain, 
son of T.L., took over as our attorney. Attorney 
fees per month were increasing on account 
of the sanitary sewer project; and we were in 
need of more money, so in August of 1952, we 
increased water rates to $25.00 per family. We 
were having trouble keeping good recording 
secretaries for directors meetings, so the per- 
meeting pay was increased to $5.00 and the 
directors’ pay stayed at $3.00 per meeting. 
Dorothy Bury replaced Dorothy Johanson as 
recording secretary. 

Bill Vernon’s salary, as manager, had been 
creeping upwards, and with side jobs, he 
had been making a living; but on January 1, 
1953, his second term as Justice of the Peace 
expired, with the lost of $300.00 per month, 

We had advertised for the sale of 
$97,000.00 general obligation bonds for 
sewer installation. Dean-Witter & Co., of San 
Francisco, was best bidder, with a premium 
of $219.00 and interest rate five-and-one- 
quarter per cent, and they bought the bonds. 
The State Water Pollution Control Board 
had agreed to buy the $29,000.00 revenue 
bonds. We had purchased the two-and-a-half 
acres of land from Carl Bechdolt, Sr., for the 
treatment plant and disposal grounds. We 
had re-advertised for construction bids on 
sewer system and treatment plant with sewage 
effluent discharged into trenches above the 
plant. On July 14, 1953, the job went to 
Midwest Construction Company of Dallas, 


Texas, at $116,996.00. The company had 
planned to rent equipment, rather than ship 
from Texas; and that, with securing a crew, 
took time. Tahoe City had no housing for 
workmen and labor unions at Sacramento and 
Reno demanded extra pay for men working 
in our resort area. Truckee turned out to be 
the housing place for workmen. F.F. “Ferd” 
Dahms, of Sacramento, was superintendent of 
construction. Within a month, he found his 
heart could not stand the high altitude; and he 
was replaced by a Mr. McKerrigan of Dallas, 
Texas. It was then that delays really began. 
There were directors meetings when engineer 
Johnson would ask the new superintendent 
when he was going to get a crew, when he was 
going to do this or that, and finally, why did 
he allow all that sewer line to float and have 
to take it up, pump water from the trench 
and re-lay the pipe. Uncovered pipe for over 
night had floated on three occasions. Contract 
specifications had not called for bedding and 
shading the pipe with sand or gravel, except 
at two highway crossings. Work dragged on 
until winter weather closed in to shut down 
the job until the next spring, We had made but 
two progress payments. The treatment plant 
under a Mr. Cox as superintendent had been 
progressing very well. 

Our public utility district, in 1949, 
had taken over improvement of the Tahoe 
Commons as agents for the County Board of 
Supervisors. We had cleaned up the grounds, 
built restrooms and made picnic tables and a 
large grill. On December 17, 1953, Manager 
Vernon called the other directors attention 
to the fact that the supervisors were granting 
permission to trim trees and make other 
concessions; that vandals were breaking 
windows; and that he, with all his other duties, 
was not able to take proper care of the place. 
So he recommended we turn the Commons 
back to the supervisors, and we did. Water 
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was turned off, doors of the restrooms 
locked, but the doors were soon broken-in 
and toilet fixtures smashed. The restrooms 
finally became so unsanitary that the Placer 
County Health authorities demanded tearing 
down and hauling away the rubbish, Now the 
supervisors had the responsibility of picking 
up paper, bottles and cans and hauling same 
to the dump. 

On December 9, 1953, when sewer lines 
construction was closed down for the winter, 
we made a third progress payment, leaving 
$37,000.00 to be paid on completion. 

On June 14, 1954, Bill Vernon’s son-in- 
law, Harold Farr, was hired to spend an hour 
and a half daily to take care of the treatment 
plant, at $150.00 a month, and do other work 
on the water system when needed at $ 1.75 per 
hour, the current wage scale for labor. It was 
suggested he get work on sewer construction 
to familiarize himself with the business. 
Bill Vernon gave his daughter, Lillian, a 
percentage of sales helping her mother in the 
Vernon Souvenir Shop and both stayed with 
parents. 

Sewer service rates were set at a family 
rate of $37.00 per year, with other types of 
service higher or lower, according to water 
use. Thirteen more street lights were ordered 
from the Sierra Pacific Power Company, to 
increase street lights to twenty-three. Director 
Norman Mayfield delivered the $29,000.00 
in Revenue Bonds to Bank of America at 
Truckee and banked the money, along with 
$497.43 accrued interest. 

As the sanitary sewer system dragged on, 
we began receiving bills from suppliers of 
materials, totaling over six thousand dollars, 
and asking that the various amounts be 
withheld from final payment. Ferd Dahms 
had come back for the final acceptance and 
payment and showed receipts for most of 
the bills. Some bills were not paid, and no 


legal action was taken to withhold from 
Midwest payment. On July 31, 1954, our 
engineer, Elmer Johnson, accepted the 
sanitary sewer system construction job, 
subject to penalties for delay. Our attorney, 
Paul Chamberlain, figured penalties at $75.00 
a day past completion date at $6,625.00. Extra 
materials in the amount of $1,475.73 had been 
allowed. The penalties brought the Dallas 
Construction Company boss and attorney 
to Tahoe City. They told us that when Mr. 
Dahms had to leave they knew of no western 
man to replace him; so Mr. McKerrigan, an 
office man at Dallas, was sent to supervise the 
job, since he was a hard worker. The company 
had lost money on the contract, and they 
begged for our consideration of canceling 
the penalty. We agreed that McKerrigan was 
a hard worker, doing labor with his short crew, 
but it had been noted soon that he was not 
experienced in actual construction and was 
not familiar with our mountain terrain and 
water conditions. However, we finally settled 
for $1,200.00 penalty and gave our check 
for $36,868.75, which included the extras 
and took receipt for same as full payment. 
We still had a claim by Carl Bechdolt, Jr., 
in the amount of $750.00, for damage to 
his golf course, because of crushed rock 
left on the lawn; and Placer County had a 
claim for $500.00 for repairing roads. The 
Bechdolt claim was settled by our cleaning 
up excavation left on lawn, and Midwest had 
settled with the County for $250.00. 

Manager Vernon reported that we were 
in need of $8,500.00 to pay principal and 
interest on 1952 G.O. Bonds and $375.00 
principal and interest on Revenue Bonds for 
our water system — that we will receive no 
revenue from sewer service until next year, 
and revenue from water is still very light, so 
we need to increase the tax rate per hundred 
to $1.75, 954 more than last year. Manager 
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Vernon’s salary was increased to $200.00 per 
month by agreement at the start of sanitary 
sewer operations. 

Although we were now in business with 
water and sanitary sewer service, plus street 
lights, the sewer system had cost much 
more than the engineer had first figured; 
but we were confident that in time the 
financial situation would be solved. We had 
one ordinance setting the tax rate at $1.75 
per hundred dollars of assessed valuation. 
Another ordinance set the annual rental of 
$75.00 per fire hydrant, the fire protection 
district to pay the utility district that had 
installed fire hydrants in the new water system 
in 1940. Our attorney, Paul Chamberlain, 
had offered future services on a retainer fee 
of $50.00 per month, totaling not over four 
hours, with extra charges for trips to Tahoe 
and special appearances. 

Supplying Tahoe City Public Utility 
District, probably the smallest such district 
in the United States, with the needed water 
and sanitary sewer service had been a long 
and tedious job, especially the sewer service, 
but it was now finished, and we had a feeling 
of satisfaction. Our town was lighted, and we 
had pure water in the water mains without 
chlorination. The springs that supplied 
part of the water had been analyzed on two 
occasions by the County Health Department 
and pronounced good. 

Before we leave the year 1954, we mention 
an incident that had no connection with the 
utility district, but it was very important to Bill 
Vernon, who had been living on a starvation 
salary — augmented a little by a souvenir 
store, operated by his wife, plus her earnings 
from newspapers. Jobby Lewis, a gambling 
casino operator at Crystal Bay, had been 
advertising during the summer 1954 that 
he was giving a bingo card with every slot 
machine jackpot. At the end of the business 


season, he would have a coverall bingo game, 
with a $10,000.00 cash prize to the first man or 
woman to cover all the numbers on the bingo 
card. Bill Vernon had not been playing slot 
machines, at least he had not won a jackpot to 
get a bingo card; but his wife, Ethel, had two 
and gave Bill one of them. Bill had not thought 
of going to CalVada Lodge on September 
14th, the night of the bingo coverall game; 
but wife, Ethel, insisted we had as good a 
chance to win as anyone. So Bill went along 
and did win the $10,000.00. That was a lot of 
money to Bill and Ethel Vernon. In a savings 
account, it would grow and finally, it might be 
the means of a fairly comfortable retirement. 
However, the occasion was celebrated with a 
long-needed vacation trip of two weeks, with 
Harold Farr watching the water and sewer 
service, the latter half of October. 

1955 saw water service rates increased to 
$35.00 per year per family, with other types 
of service increased accordingly. The Board of 
Fire Commissioners were complaining of too 
high a fee on hydrant rental; and the utility 
district reduced the fee to $60.00 for sixteen 
standard-type hydrants. To insure good 
public relations, the P.U.D. directors called a 
meeting in our Community Hall to inform 
the residents on the workings and functions 
of water and sanitary sewer services and why 
hens were being filed against some properties 
to collect delinquent bills. Delinquent water 
and sewer bills had totaled over a thousand 
dollars to date. We were figuring the cost of 
operations and maintenance for fiscal year 
1955-56 at $12,000.00 and asked Placer 
County Auditor for the assessed valuation. 
He replied with the figure of $742,770.00, 
and we reduced the tax rate from $1.75 to 
$1.65. Taxing all property within the district 
to provide funds for bond redemption and 
interest payments was the only means of 
payment for such a young utility district. 
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Our attorney had advised of the legality and 
fairness of such taxation, because the two 
services, plus the street lighting, had increased 
property values. Vacant lots were, in some 
cases, selling for double original sales. 

1956 was uneventful, except that we were 
finding leaks in the sewer lines, as the result 
of faulty installation. 

Number of Directors Goes From 
Three to Five in 1957 

In May, 1957, the number of directors was 
increased from 3 to 5. Bill Vernon resigned 
as a director, and Ernie Pomin had become 
not eligible by moving Out of the district. 
Norman Mayfield’s term had not expired, 
so an election was held with the following 
men elected: Martin Spitsen, Bill Bechdolt, 
A1 Henry, and James Martin. Mayfield was 
appointed Chairman of the Board. This had 
been the first election for directors, since no 
one had filed for the office, and the Board of 
Supervisors every two years had re-appointed 
the directors. Vernon was now treasurer- 
manager and accountant, also corresponding 
secretary. 

1958 - Two subdivisions were developed. 
Jerome Barieau, our previous water works 
engineer, had developed Fairway Subdivision 
earlier (back of Tahoe Golf Course) with 
water service and now asked for sanitary 
sewer service, using assessment bonds to pay 
for installation. Bert Anderson had earlier 
opened a very small subdivision north and 
adjoining Tahoe State Park and campground, 
The water supply was from a well. Mrs. 
Dorothy Forbes, of San Francisco, opened the 
Lakeview Subdivision north of and adjoining 
the Anderson plot of land. Mrs. Forbes also had 
well water and wanted sanitary sewer service. 
This was another assessment bond project 
with engineer for our district, Ralph Stowell, 


making the assessment and drawing plans and 
specifications and making the final inspections. 
Bill Vernon was the daily inspector. 

1959 was not an eventful year until 
towards the latter part of the year, except 
that Bill Vernon was asking for more pay, 
saying that the work was getting to be more 
than he could handle, even by working in 
evenings and on Sunday. He was asking for 
a regular secretary. He did succeed in getting 
$50.00 per month for office space he had been 
supplying free since the district was formed. 
He had never before asked for rent. The 
1959-60 tax rate was increased to $1.83, to 
provide more funds for expenses. We did have 
a good bank account, but we all knew most 
of it was intended for bond redemption and 
bond interest, and a large amount was money 
held in trust for payment to contractors 
installation of water and sewer lines. 

1960 - Bill Vernon was continuing to 
tell the directors that his responsibility as 
treasurer-manager, corresponding secretary 
and accountant was more than is humanly 
possible in order to do a good job. So, June 
1 st, he was given permission to hire a full-time 
secretary. Dorothy Bury wanted to be free of 
her $5.00-per-meeting recording secretary 
job and recommended Gladys Cahill as a 
full-time secretary. Bill Vernon hired Gladys 
Cahill, and the district now had their first full¬ 
time secretary. Much to Bill Vernons surprise, 
Gladys informed him that she was familiar 
with the districts type of bookkeeping and 
voluntarily took over that work, probably to 
her sorrow years later, when the two offices 
became too big for one person. Bill Vernons 
duties were now reduced to treasurer- 
manager, and he would have more time for 
field management. 

We were now considering water supplies 
to two new subdivisions, Comstock Acres, 
Cathedral Forest and the California Alumni 
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The following is our financial standing, as of May 31, 


1959: 


Land on which springs are located 
Land purchased for treatment plant, sewage 
disposal 

Water and sewer installations 
Cash in Banks 

TOTAL ASSETS 

Contracts Payable $ 22,223.22 

Bonds & Interest Payable, plus 


Withholding 13,845.88 


Non-current Liabilities: 

Genl. Obligation, Revenue and 

$ 36,069.10 

Assessment Bonds 

215,268.75 

$251,337.85 

Operating Expense 

24,102.49 

Revenue, sales, water & sewer 


service 

22,281.65 

Expense over revenue 

($ 1,820.84) 

Interest received 

Special tax assessment 

621.59 

Less Depreciation 

NET REVENUE 

OVER EXPENSES 


$ 2,396.00 

2,500.00 

$ 4,896.00 

222,547.92 
$227,443.92 
93,435.88 

$320,879.80 


( 1,199.25) 

22,334.45 
$ 21,135.20 
4,618.08 

$ 16,517.12 


Association on Highway 89, south of the 
Truckee River. That meant extending our 
district boundaries south to the Episcopal 
Church. Our engineers, Dewante and Stowell, 
were laying out foundation plans for a 500,000 
gallon water storage tank to replace the 
sixty-year-old three 12,000 gallon tanks at 
the springs. We installed the big tank a little 
later, at a cost of $24,386.00, and replaced the 
60-year-old, four-and-a-half-inch water main 
from tank to Fairway Drive and Grove Street. 

1961 - The managers salary was increased 
to $500.00, and the secretary’s at $300.00. 


Realtor Charles Beardsley had developed 
another residential tract and asked for water 
service. He agreed to install water lines 
to our specifications and receive one-half 
the revenue from sales of water on tract, 
for a period not to exceed ten years less 
depreciation. He would not be reimbursed in 
full for costs, and it was not intended to be so, 
Without water, the property was valueless. 

The Tahoe Tavern Resort had connected to 
our water supply and had installed a sanitary 
sewer line from the hotel to the district trunk 
line on the west side of the Truckee River. 
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We were considering purchase of the Burton 
Creek water supply, which the Tavern had 
abandoned because of the question of its 
purity The utility district water from springs 
and lake was rated as pure. The Anderson 
Construction Company finished laying the 
twelve-inch water line from new tank to 
Fairway Drive and Grove Street. 

1962 - We were moving along rather fast 
and needed more revenue. Water rates and 
sewer service rates were increased to $50.00 
per family per year, with other-than-family 
rates up or down, according to type and 
quantity demanded. On April 5th, we sold 
1958 G.O. Bonds in the amount of $91,000.00 
to Bank of America. We had annexed 
Comstock Acres and Cathedral Forest 
Subdivisions and were installing sanitary 
sewer lines to be paid for with $63,000.00 
assessment bonds. Engineer Ralph Stowell 
drew plans and specifications and made the 
assessment. 

1963 - The district office was moved 
from the Vernon building to the Community 
Building, with monthly rent up $25.00 to 
$75.00. 

Kimes Development Company asked for 
water service for Lake of the Sky Motel, north 
of town. A four-inch main was laid from the 
dump road “Pine Street” through the Win. 
Grant property. Grant had also asked for 
water service. The Kimes Company had been 
told their motel was on a sewer line, but it 
was not. At their own cost, a sewer line was 
run along Flighway 28 to the existing sewer 
line, on an agreement that any properties 
between pay a proportionate share according 
to footage. Pete and Kate Kludjian, fronting 
the highway, to be exempt. They owned the 
former Herman Jacobs residence and a real 
estate office that took free connections. We 
voted $77,402.00 Improvement Bonds that 
Dean Witter and Company of San Francisco 


bought at interest rate of five-and one-quarter 
per cent and discounted $2,902.00. 

First Chlorination of Water 

Mr. Ben Koroly had replaced Morgan 
Stewart as Chief Sanitarian for the State 
of California, Department of Health. He 
suggested that we start chlorinating our 
water supply pumped from the lake as soon 
as possible. The order came as a surprise, 
since Lake Tahoe water had been considered 
pure. Lormer county and state health officers 
had not mentioned lake water as other than 
pure. However, we ordered equipment for 
chlorination of lake water at the lakeshore 
pump station. In the meantime, Manager 
Vernon began reading up on bacteria supposed 
to be in our lake water. Helearnedthat 

bacteria is the most minute form of life known 
to science, and that there are many types of 
bacteria seen only by magnifying thousands 
of times the actual size, and that bacteria — 
some 30 types — is classified as two types, 
harmful and non-harmful. So if the count 
of bacteria per liter is much above .2, they 
report possible harm, and they recommend 
disinfection by chlorination. Harold Farr 
soon began taking samples around town and 
sending them to a recommended laboratory 
for testing. He learned there is a technique 
in taking samples. The spigot the sample is 
drawn from must be sterilized with a flame, 
or the report back from the laboratory might 
not be good. The end of our pump suction 
line was just south of Tahoe Boat Company, 
where boatmen passed to and fro, so there 
was a possible need for disinfection of water. 

On August 15, 1963, the matter of taking 
over operations and maintenance of Tahoe 
Commons was resolved in a resolution by 
the County Board of Supervisors, plus the 
approval of the Superior Court Judge, who 
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holds the Deed in Trust for the people of 
Tahoe City. Now there would be no strings 
attached as to who had control, as happened 
in 1953. A tax rate of $1.50, with five cents 
designated for the Commons, was voted 
for improvements on the Commons. We 
had architect Bill Collins drawing plans for 
restrooms, and Manager Vernon was laying 
out water lines for drinking fountains and 
picnic tables. 

By September, a meeting of T.C.P.U.P.D. 
and N.T.P.U.P.D. was held to discuss the 
exportation of sewage effluent out of the lake 
basin. The board of supervisors, state and 
county health officers attended the meeting 
in our Community Hall. Neither of the two 
districts had funds to export other than what 
was being done. Tahoe City PU.D. had leased 
ten acres of State Forest Service land near the 
top of the hill back of the treatment plant. 
There was no trouble at the disposal grounds. 
North Tahoe PU.D. was disposing of effluent 
in about the same way. The meeting ended 
with no solution in the matter of export. 
There was just no place to export to within 
reasonable cost. 

By December of’63, the increase in water 
and sewer service rates and the tax rate of 
taxable property had provided enough money 
to increase salaries. The monthly salary 
of Manager Bill Vernon went to $600.00, 
Assistant Harold Farr, $525.00, Secretary 
Gladys Cahill, $350.00, and Donald Prouty 
(Assistant operator of the sewage treatment 
plant), $460.00. The year, 1963, had been a 
very busy one, with annexations for water and 
sanitary services and bond issues. 

1964 - Ben Koroly of the State Public 
Health Department arrived early to inspect 
chlorination of lake water, and Harold Farr 
convinced him that it was being done properly, 
as we were receiving good reports from the 
laboratory. By June, Lake Forest people were 


signing petitions for annexation to provide 
sanitary sewer service. The people of Dollar 
Point and the Highlands Subdivisions were 
also talking about annexation for sanitary 
sewer service. All had a private water supply. 

Manager-Treasurer Vernon had earlier 
presented his resignation, because of his wife’s 
ill healthy and the fact that he was near his 
80th birthday, on July 26th. Many applications 
had been received, but Win. B. Layton, Jr., was 
finally awarded the job of treasurer-manager 
and took over on July 16th. There was at once 
a review of salaries. Bill Vernon had asked in 
his resignation, not later than November 1st. 
His salary in the capacity of adviser went to 
$700.00 to match that of Layton, Harold Farr, 
$600.00, Secretary Gladys Cahill, $380.00, and 
Don Prouty, $500.00. 

The twenty-five-and-a-half years life 
of Tahoe City Public utility District had 
produced vast changes from the time when 
the district was formed in December of 
1938. We had started with nothing but a 
determination to succeed in the face of some 
doubts. 

Bill Vernon had but one regret at the time 
of his resignation. The other two directors 
had approved his suggestion that a well be 
drilled near the water storage tanks where 
Bill had expected to get an artesian well that 
would flow into the tanks to save pumping 
from the lake. He had stopped the drilling at 
a depth of 215 feet, just at the time a board of 
directors meeting was held. Lukins Brothers, 
the drillers, had given the figure of $400.00 as 
the cost of testing the well. Asked how the well 
turned out, Bill answered, “It did not turn out 
as I had expected,” whereupon the directors 
voted not to spend more money on it. The cost 
to date had been a little over $2,000.00. Bill 
Vernon now regrets that the test was not made 
before reporting, for a few years later a new 
board of directors agreed with Bill Layton, the 
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new manager, that the well should be tested; 
and the well produced 500 gpm continuous 
pumping. So Bill Vernon is happy that he had 
the thought of well water supply 

On October 9,1964, a notice appeared in 
the Tahoe City World . “Come Join the Party” 
was written Over the picture of Bill Vernon. 
“Bill Vernon’s Day” appeared below the 
picture. The notice read: “C.W” Bill Vernon, 
who is retiring November 1st as manager of 
the Tahoe City Public Utility District, will 
receive the best wishes of his fellow townsmen 
Sunday at an ‘appreciation party’ at the 
firehouse from 3 to 5. Bill is retiring after 25 
years of service with the PUD. All Tahoe City 
residents are invited to come to the party. 
Sandwiches and refreshments will be served.” 

The turnout on Sunday afternoon 
represented a cross section of businessmen, 
attorneys and engineers who represented the 
PUD, with wives and members of the board 
of directors, Bill’s wife, Ethel, shared in the 
honors, as did daughter Lillian and husband, 
Harold Farr. 

There was the presentation of gifts to Bill, 
consisting of a Gruen wristwatch, a travel 
clock and a framed plaque that has hung 
above Bill’s desk ever since the party. It reads: 


IN APPRECIATION 
C.W. “BILL” VERNON 
FOR 

The twenty-five years of unselfish 
and untiring devotion in laying 
the groundwork and establishing a 
sound and dependable Public Utility 


District, and in guiding the formation 
of the Tahoe City Protective Fire 
District, 

and for 

His many other civic services and 
leadership which helped mold our 
community. 

From His Fellow Citizens. 

To top this, Bill Vernon was put on 
a pension of $100.00 per month for life. 
Actually, he was put on the payroll as an 
employee, since the district had no retirement 
system. 

We had started in 1939 with a population 
of something over one hundred; and those 
few people backed the three-man board of 
directors and management in every move to 
benefit the little town that was dark by night. 
The only public accommodation, the Tahoe 
Inn, that burned to the ground in 1935, was 
rebuilt with more rooms — totaling 20, By 
1964, there were five modern motels, one a 
seven story, and we had all the conveniences 
of an incorporated city. Vernon’s greatest 
regret was after his retirement when he lost 
his wife who had stood by him in all the lean 
years. Wife, Ethel, passed away on Christmas 
Eve, 1964, less than a month after Bill had 
drawn his last paycheck. 
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TAHOE CITY PUBLIC UTILITY DISTRICT 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION. 

MAY 31, 1961* 


Cash on hand 

Bank of California 

Bank of America 

Accts. Receivable, customers 


50.00 

63 . 289.16 

27.1214.16 
31,026,95 


FIXED ASSETS 

Co3t 

Deprec. Res. 

Book Value 

land 

$ 3 , 500.00 

0 

$ 3 , 500;00 

Sewage Plant No.l 

192 , 635.12 

1*0,1*39.62 

152,195.50 

Sewage Plant Ext. 

82 , 093.66 

938.22 

81,155.1*1* 

Sewage Plant No.2 

31,035.18 

1,163.82 

29,871.32 

Water Works 

111,21*1.66 

8,970.98 

102,270.68 

Develop Springs: 
Water Tanks 

111*, 760.31 

5,030.27 

3?, 730.01* 

Pumping Plant, vtr 

• 5,138.19 

3,067.97 

2,070.22 

Serv. Lines,Wtr. 

3,633.30 

1*88.1*2 

3,11*1*.88 

Meters 

l*,l*67.0l* 

l,06l*.71 

3,1*02.33 

Tools 

2,992.71 

1,917.1*3 

1,075.28 

Office Equipment 

l,a72.39 

563.83 

908.56 

Auto Equipment 

14,253.91* 

1,309.12 

2,91*1*.82 

Grove St.Pumping 
Plant,Sewage 

2l*, 80i*.5l 

3,092.07 

21,712.1*1* 

Lakeview Spec.Dist 
Sewage Ext. 

*31,336.57 

3,915.1*9 

27,1*21.08 

Forest Service 

Pro j . Sewage 

21,056.08 

3,31*0.29 

18,715.79 

Sewage Line 

Kiraes Motel 

17,263.1*8 

l,l*7i*.57 

15,788.91 

$581,681*. 10 

$75,576.81 

$505,907.29 


Other Assets 


$121,h90.57 


$505,907.29 


Delinquent Water Bills . 
secured by liens 

Interest Fund, Lakeview Spec. Kst. 
Interest Fund, T.C. Assessment Dist. 


$5,363.53 
1*79.39 

566.88 6 , 1 * 09.80 
TOTAL ASSETS $633,807.66 
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LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL. 


Current Liabilities 

Accrued Bond Interest 

$9,532.29 


Payroll & Withholding Tax 

651.56 

$10,183.85 

Contracts Payable 

. 

.Purtzer & Dutton, G. 0.Bonds 

613.01* 

Bonds Payable G.O. 

Pairway Tract 1958 

2,000.00 

$10,796.89 

Bonds 1952 

7,000.00 


Bonds Payable,Revenue 1952 

3,000.00 

12,000.00 



$22,796.89 

Current Liabilities 

Customer's Deposits 

51,818.29 


Gen. Obligation sewage 
disposal 

78,000.00 


Gen. Obligation 

Fairway Tract, 1952 

72,000.00 


Rev. Bonds Sewage 1958 

12,000.00 


Election for bond holders 
Lakeview & Dist.No.l sewer 

1,01*6.27 


Spec. Assessment DJst.l 

68,993.1*6 


Spec. Assessment Dist.sewer 
bonds, Lakeview Tract 

16,173.1*1 


Advance Billings,Water Dept, 

. 20,185.92 


Total Recorded Liabilities 

320,217.35 

$ 31 * 3 , Oil*. 21* 

CAPITAL 

Retained Earnings, 

June 1, 1963 

$225,1*13.57 

. 

Contributions of water 
mains,Cathedral Forest 
Venture & Sierra Pacific 
Power Co 

26,863.68 


Net Gain Fisc a l Tear 
ending Nay 31, 1961* 

Water Dept. $3,929.28 

$252,277.25 


Sewage Dept. 3li,586.89 

38,516.17 

290,793.1*2 

Total Liabilities 

and Capital 

$633,807.66 


It, is noted that Net Gain for the fiscal year endina 

was $38,516.17. 


Using Total Assets on previous page 
Less total recorded liabilities* 


$633,807.66 
this pg. 3l*3,Oll*.2l* 


May 31, 


1961 * 


Present worth of district 


$290,793.1*2 
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36 
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Sierra Pacific Power, 15 
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